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INDIANA IN THE WAR 


Shortly following an announcement in the newspapers last 
January that I was going to the war zones of Europe for a 
brief period as a representative of the American Red Cross, I 
was asked by Governor James P. Goodrich to come to his 
office. 

We had overseas at that time about twenty-five hundred 
Indiana boys—the number has since been many times multi- 
plied—and the sympathy and the concern of Governor 
Goodrich were with those boys. He was anxious as the head 
of our State government that Indiana should do all in her 
power, not only “over here” but “over there” to administer 
to the comfort and the wellbeing of those boys, and he wanted 
me to investigate the situation abroad and report what could 
be done. 

I accepted that commission. I am satisfied, as a result of 
the Governor’s inspiration, a considerable service will be done 
and that the good old Hoosier State will not only contribute 
materially to the welfare and comfort of our boys overseas, 
but in that contribution will emphasize our affection and our 
appreciation of the wonderful service they are doing for their 
State, their country, and humanity. 

When I embarked at New York, there was a commission of 
six from Massachusetts designated to make the same investi- 
gation for Massachusetts. 

Indiana and Massachusetts were the first. I wish I might 
convey to you an indication of the pride that thrilled me when 
I realized that Indiana was one of the two States first in this 
laudable purpose and effort. That pride was in no sense di- 
minished by the fact that our place was shared by Massa- 
chusetts. I recalled that back in Civil War days, Indiana, un- 
der Morton, was always foremost in patriotic war service, and 
I recalled that in her concern for her soldiers at the front, In- 
diana shared the first place only with Massachusetts. 

Here again, in this world’s war, Indiana and Massachusetts 
were together and foremost in an effort to protect their sons 
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who were going by the thousands to break the shackles of 
a sinister domination of civilization and to sacrifice their lives, 
if need be, that a world might be free. 

This is but an incident in the war activities of this great 
State. It is the incident, however, which particularly at- 
tracted my attention to Indiana’s record in this war—a record 
that is unequalled by any State in the Union, one that has re- 
sulted from the aggressive leadership and initiative of a Re- 
publican Governor. 

It is fitting, indeed, in this crucial hour — perhaps the 
turning point in the war—to examine this record and review 
Indiana’s achievements which in no small measure have con- 
tributed to our military successes. 

There is an admirable summary of this record and these 
achievements in the statement of Secretary Daniels made at 
Indianapolis but a few weeks ago. In the Indianapolis News 
of September 3rd, this year, Secretary Daniels said: 

“Indiana has more than met every requirement and 
expectation of these demanding days. Whether it has 
been money, men, munitions, supplies, crops, machin- 
ery, or whatever else, Indiana has done more than her 
share, and her sister States know she will continue as 
she has begun, and are proud of her. My closest inter- 
est is in the navy, of course, and I have been gratified 
especially by the quality no less than the number of 
Hoosiers who have enlisted in this wonderful arm of 
the service.” 

The indorsement of Secretary Daniels, a leader in the op- 
posing party is, of course, a gracious expression of the official 
and national recognition to which Indiana is well entitled. 

Of course, the background of Indiana’s record—the State’s 
achievement in this war—consists in the high-minded, all- 
pervading and fixed devotion of our people to the safety and 
perpetuity of our Republican institutions. Citizenship in In- 
diana has a definite meaning. Our people, while enjoying the 
rights, privileges and immunities of a free government, are 
not unmindful of the obligations which citizenship implies and 
involves. It has always been so. The principle of national 
unity established by Morton at a time when civil war attacked 
our existence I think explains the consideration which every 
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citizen of our commonwealth is willing to give to any assault 
upon our national honor. 

Indiana is always right because her people are right. Her 
people are right because they are intelligent; because they 
have a fixed interest in politics and government and because 
they are accustomed to give considerable time to the perform- 
ance of their duties as instrumentalities for the expressions of 
a free choice in all matters of -public concern. They read 
widely and discuss freely any and all matters which reflect the 
operation of the agencies at work in organized society. They 
would not want to shirk the responsibilities of prosecuting a 
war in which our country is involved any more than they are 
accustomed to shirk their responsibilities as citizens in the 
everyday events of life. 

Still, they had to be organized. Action was what was 
needed. The dormant strength of a nation at war is of little 
use unless it finds concrete expression in all of the things 
which contribute to the waging of war. The patriotism of 
our citizens, their devotion to the common cause, their indi- 
vidual and undivided support of our declaration of war, their 
admitted intelligence in the performance of difficult tasks 
would have been futile but for the group action made possible 
by intelligent leadership. Indiana was able, in the other great 
crisis, to produce a Morton. In this crisis, Indiana has been 
equally fortunate in another Governor who has been willing 
and able to lead. 

Back of all of our wonderful achievements since April 1, 
1917, there was the inspiration, foresight, initiative, directing 
genius and organizing ability of Governor Goodrich. It is his 
personality that pervades the spirit of Indiana in this war. To 
him is due the credit which goes to intelligent leadership. 
There is credit enough for all—credit for our people who have 
well performed the difficult work assigned to them, credit to 
the Governor who foresaw the work necessary, planned and 
directed its execution. 

There has been no wobbling in Indiana. With keen vision, 
Governor Goodrich saw the march of future events—marked 
with precision the State’s course in the war and piloted her ac- 
tivities with a firm and vigorous hand without procrastination, 


without wavering, but with determined energy that Indiana 
should be true to her traditions. He did not wait for the de- 
velopment of a war spirit to move him. He did not wait for 
public sentiment to impel executive action. He did not wait 
for a popular demand for preparedness. Among the first in 
the land, he saw the war demands of future days and prepared 
while others talked. By an aggressive initiative he moulded 
public sentiment and led the people of Indiana into the van- 
guard of effective patriotism and practical preparedness. 


INCREASED FOOD PRODUCTION. 


Before we entered the war a year ago last April, the food 
situation in America was becoming critical. The demands of 
our present allies were for more and more food. The grow- 
ing scarcity of food was beginning to express itself in a frenzy 
of high prices and the national administration realized that 
nothing short of a concerted effort toward increased produc- 
tion throughout the Union could save us. 

The national outcome of this situation was the enactment 
into law of the Lever bill, and the establishment of the Na- 
tional Food Administration, of which Herbert C. Hoover is 
the head. s 4 

It was on May 17, 1917, that the President asked Mr. 
Hoover to assume the proposed task of food control. It was 
not until June 12, 1917, that Mr. Hoover was asked by the 
President to begin assembling a voluntary organization for 
the purpose of food control, and it was not until August 10, 
1917, that the Lever bill was passed by which the Food Ad- 
ministration was officially recognized. 

We started in Indiana a strongly organized effort along the 
line of increased food production. We started this effort be- 
fore anything had been done elsewhere and long before the 
suggestion had come from Washington or from any of our 
sister States. This early start, arising from the early concep- 
tion of our national needs, was wonderfully rewarded by the 
bountiful results in increased production that year. 

War was declared on April 6th, last year. The day before 
the declaration of war Indiana’s forces were organized for 
food production at a meeting called by Governor Goodrich. 
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This was upwards of a month before Mr. Hoover was asked to 
assume the proposed task of national food control, and it was 
upwards of two months before Mr. Hoover was asked to begin 
assembling a voluntary organization. 

The call for this meeting of Indiana farmers was as fol- 
lows: 

“The farmers of Indiana are the State’s most valu- 
able asset in this time of stress. I have called a meet- 
ing of all the agricultural interests to mobilize Indiana 
agriculture. In the interests of large acreage, greater 
crops, prevention of waste, please attend conference, 
State House, Indianapolis, 10:00 a. m. Thursday, 
April 5.” 


More than five hundred men and women from over the 
State assembled at the State House in response to this call by 
Governor Goodrich. A definite result of this meeting was an 
arrangement for meetings in all the county seats in the State 
on Saturday, April 7th. The following telegram was sent by 
Governor Goodrich to county agents in all counties having 
such officials and to leading citizens in all other counties: 

“We must organize Indiana agriculture to meet the 


demands for food forced by war conditions abroad and 
exhausted supply at home.” 


Working through Prof. G. I. Christie, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, lately appointed assistant secretary of agriculture, who 
came to Indianapolis at the Governor’s request, through Dr. L. 
E. Northrup, his appointee as State Veterinarian, and through 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, later appointed Federal Food Adminis- 
trator, the whole State was aroused by Governor Goodrich to 
the necessity of immediate action. The cultivation of idle 
soil, the careful selection of seed, the use of tractors in many 
places, and the planting of war gardens were various aspects 
of what was undertaken. 

As a result of this co-operation, in 1917 Indiana planted 
nearly 600,000 more acres of corn than were planted in 1916. 
This increased acreage yielded more than 24,000,000 bushels 
in addition to the normal yield, which at an average price of 
$1.50 per bushel, amounted to $36,000,000. 

As a result of the campaign to increase the wheat produc- 
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tion, there was an increase of 524,000 acres sown in the fall 
of 1917 and harvested in the summer of 1918. On an average 
yield of nineteen bushels per acre and with a selling price of 
$2.10 per bushel, the increased monetary return from wheat 
in Indiana was $22,907,600. 

As a result of the campaign launched by Governor Good- 
rich in 1917, Indiana planted more than 500,000 war gardens. 
These war gardens yielded the State, in addition to the food 
products made available, approximately $1,000,000 over usual 
and normal returns. In 1918 the number of war gardens 
planted has exceeded 600,000. 

The campaign to increase the production of pork, started 
by Governor Goodrich, has been particularly successful. 

After Mr. Hoover’s appointment as Federal Food Admin- 
istrator, the effort to produce more pork became nation-wide. 
Indiana’s machinery for doing this work, constructed under 
the personal direction of Governor Goodrich, has been featured 
throughout the country. Forrest Crissey has described the 
plan in detail in the Country Gentleman. The machinery 
reaches out from the office of the State Veterinarian to deputy 
veterinarians in seventeen districts of the State. It compre- 
hends agents of the Bureau of Animal Husbandry, local vet- 
erinarians, county agents and, in fact, everybody who is will- 
ing to co-operate. 

The machinery includes a clearance system for returning 
light hogs from the stockyards to the farmers for further feed- 
ing—a system that has been copied by a score of States and 
that has been urged by Mr. Hoover for adoption throughout 
the country. 

What has this thoroughly organized effort accomplished? 
Results are the yard-stick of efficiency, and the results of this 
effort speak eloquently of the plan as well as of the patriotic 
co-operation of Indiana people. Summing up the results of the 


work in the Indiana Farmer’s Guide, published in Huntington, 
Dr. Northrup himself has said: 


_ “A glance at the records of the receipts at the In- 
dianapolis stockyards for February, 1918, comparing 
them with the receipts for February, 1917, show wealth 
created by a magic touch beyond the dreams of Midas. 
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The receipts for February, 1918, were 339,543, as 
against 157,268 for February, 1917, an increase of 
182,275. The average weight of the hogs received in 
February, 1918, was 223 pounds as against 198 pounds 
in February, 1917. This is in the Indianapolis yards 
alone, and the proportionate increase would be shown 
in the yards at Evansville, Lafayette and other points. 

“This makes an increase for the month for the In- 
dianapolis yard receipts of 44,579,025 pounds of pork, 
which at 1715 cents per pound, a very fair quotation 
for February, 1918, means an increased value of more 
than $7,500,000.” 


Where is there a State in the Union that can show such re- 
sults in increased food production for war purposes? These 
results were accomplished under a Republican administration, 
under the inspiration and the direction of a Republican Gov- 
ernor, and they give us reason tonight for an increased pride 
in our party’s leadership and its achievements. These results, 
contributing so powerfully to the prosecution of the war, also 
give us renewed assurance that Republican governments can 
be efficient in waging war for a righteous cause. 


UNNECESSARY BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
STOPPED. 


About a month after America entered the war, Governor 
Goodrich issued a circular letter to county, township, city and 
town authorities. He advised these authorities to postpone 
the letting of all contracts for roads, public buildings and 
structures of every kind not imperatively demanded in the 
public interest. This action on the part of the Governor was 
generously criticised by selfish interests. 

This was another step in the plan of the Governor for 
mobilizing the full force of the State for war and related 
work. f 

The letter issued by Governor Goodrich occasioned consid- 
erable discussion. A great many people, a bit reluctant to sub- 
ordinate their personal interests to the demand of a world 
crisis, rallied behind the banner of “Business as Usual.” They 
failed to foresee that business could not remain “as usual” 
when tens of millions of the productive men and women of 
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America were to be drafted either into the service overseas 
or into the work necessary and incident to the feeding and 
supplying of our armies and our allies. They failed to fore- 
see the magnitude of the task of supplying our armies with 
clothing and munitions, our government with ships, improved 
railway service and supplies of a thousand kinds directly re- 
lated to the war. The administration at Washington was for 
a time among those that followed the banner of “Business as 
Usual.” The administration at Washington, along with the 
masses of people throughout the land, came to realize that 
there could not be “business as usual” if the country were to 
engage seriously for the defense of its rights and its honor and 
the redemption of free governments by means of war, and fell 
into line behind the policy of Governor Goodrich. 

While I was in France I had opportunity to learn at first 
hand the attitude of our allies, who had already been in war 
nearly four years. They had learned in France from the 
gruelling trials of experience that “business as usual” was 
unthinkable. Their commitment at that time was to a willing 
though amazing sacrifice with their eye singly upon the win- 
ning of the war. I was present when Henri Bouillon, member 
of the Chamber of Deputies and Secretary of the Interior of 
France, said: 


“This generation in France realizes the national as 
well as the personal sacrifice involved. We inherited a 
country well developed and advanced and we inherited 
an obligation to carry forward that development. All 
plans along that line even long since stopped. We can’t 
build bridges or monuments. We can’t build roads or 
buildings. We can’t reach out along lines of culture. 
We will turn our country over to the succeeding gen- 
eration not improved during our possession and, what 
is more, bankrupt. We will, however, turn it over free, 
and that now is our one and absorbing aim.” 


This was the position taken by Governor Goodrich—a posi- 
tion which to others in America seemed unnecessary. He 
anticipated conditions that were not only inevitable but at 
the time imminent. 

The Governor’s action proved most important and helpful. 
By reason of it, millions of dollars and thousands of men in In- 
diana were released for the strictly necessary enterprises of 
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military importance. Otherwise, they might have been tied up 
indefinitely. 

It is a noteworthy evidence of our Governor’s foresight 
that the administration at Washington finally abandoned the 
“Business as Usual” banner and subscribed fully and heartily 
to his plan. That plan today has been carried even further, 
and it is a direction of the administration at Washington at 
this time that the most rigid restrictions be placed on all build- 
ing, private as well as public, to the end that the producing 
forces of the nation be as fully applied as possible to the win- 
ning of the war. 


WORK OF PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 


The Indiana Public Service Commission, a majority of the 
members of which were appointed by Governor Goodrich, has 
stood out conspicuously as an agency of great importance in 
the war plans of the national government. 

The Governor had a full realization of the importance of 
this branch of the State service and at the outset disregarded 
politics in the reorganization of this commission. 

The late William J. Wood, a Democrat, was appointed to 
membership on this commission, giving that party majority 
representation when the Governor might have made it Repub- 
lican. Mr. Wood, however, was appointed because of his ex- 
ceptional ability and politics was wholly ignored. 

The commission, under the chairmanship of Ernest I. 
Lewis, is not only non-partisan but in a comparatively brief 
period has gained a wide reputation for wisdom and absolute 
impartiality that has made its influence felt far beyond State 
lines. 

It was the Public Service Commission of Indiana, at the 
suggestion of Governor Goodrich, that after a thorough inves- 
tigation laid the basis for the creation of the National Fuel 
Administration. 

Governor Goodrich, himself, appeared before a committee 
of the United States Congress to urge the enactment of the law 
creating the Fuel Administration. Most of the information 
collected for the Fuel Administration by the Federal Trade 
Commission regarding coal mining costs was gathered by In- 
diana accountants detailed from the State Board of Accounts. 
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If the Federal Fuel Administration disregarded these costs 
and this information in fixing prices and established prices 
unwarranted by the facts, it was no fault of the Indiana of- 
ficials. Neither was it a mistake of the Governor’s plan of ad- 
ministration. 

This commission has prevented many threatened strikes 
in the Indiana coal fields by using its good offices in many in- 
stances. It was able to speed up production in a substantial 
measure by requiring the railroads to furnish improved serv- 
ice in transporting miners and in many other ways. 

The results speak for themselves. While the gain in coal 
production during 1917, dependent in a large measure upon 
these factors, amounted to about ten per cent for the country 
as a whole, Indiana showed a gain of 5,000,000 tons for the 
year, or twenty-five per cent. 

Those who recall the heatless Mondays will appreciate the 
importance of coal as a factor in the winning of the war and 
know what these figures mean. It is necessary for the produc- 
tion of ordnance, and for industrial production generally, and 
the United States must continue to furnish millions of tons to 
our allies or they would be comparatively helpless and the war 
would be lost. 

On account of the threatened shortage of man-power and 
material necessary in strictly war enterprises, the Indiana 
Public Service Commission adopted a policy that anticipated 
the National Government by more than a year. In harmony 
with the expressed policy of Governor Goodrich that there be 
no unnecessary public building, the commission decided that 
there should be no extensions of public utilities service, new 
water and gas mains, electric light or street railway lines, or 
telephone circuits—except in cases where extreme necessity 
was apparent. Within the past six weeks, the Capital Issues 
Committee of the Federal Government announced a policy of 
refusing to authorize any further extensions of this character 
during the period of the war. 

The Public Service Commission of Indiana was the first in 
the country to adopt the method of giving temporary relief to 
public utilities in consideration of the increased cost of coal, 
labor and materials, caused by the war. President Wilson, 
himself, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, and the 
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Controller of the Currency, Mr. Williams, have since em- 
phasized the importance of maintaining the solvency of these 
vital functions in our municipal life. The public utilities in no 
instance, however, have been permitted to capitalize the war 
to the prejudice of the public. 

When Mr. McAdoo issued his famous General Order No. 
28 by which freight rates throughout the country were in- 
creased from 25 to 300 per cent, an order promulgating many 
rates that are prohibitive, unreasonable and discriminatory, 
the commission instead of doing what many commissions did 
and still do—deny his authority to make railroad rates at all— 
recognized his authority in the face of adverse criticism and 
undertook to obtain an adjustment of the schedules. 

The work of the Public Service Commission has been mul- 
tiplied by present conditions. A period of inflation has upset 
all calculations. Expenses of operation have mounted beyond 
reason and where receipts are fixed and unyielding there is 
imminent peril. The burden of finding a way out falls on 
the Public Service Commission. Instead of hearing approx- 
imately six hundred cases a year it is now hearing two thou- 
sand cases a year. In a sense, it is a safety valve of business. 
It is accomplishing an extraordinary work, and to its great 
credit is accomplishing this work in a way that merits and ob- 
tains the unqualified approval of our citizens. It is function- 
ing one hundred per cent in Indiana’s war work and in her ne- 
cessities growing out of war conditions. It is a significant 
fact that since the reorganization of the commission, not a 
single appeal to the courts involving rates established by the 
commission has been taken. 


INDIANA AT THE FRONT. 


Indiana, true to tradition, occupies the highest rank in the 
Republic in the service of her sons in this war. 

Indiana was among the first to give in blood and treasure 
to the cause of the Union in the Civil War. Under the leader- 
ship of Governor Morton she made a record that reflects credit 
and honor on her today. 

Her sons, imbued with the same patriotic devotion and 
courage and fired and inspired by the leadership of Governor 
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Goodrich, are making the same extraordinary record in this 
war. 

Fired by the spirit of Morton as visualized by the present 
Governor, Indiana has furnished more volunteers for the regu- 
lar army than any State in the Union, regardless of size. The 
State was asked for 5,400 volunteers for the army and gave 
to the nation 25,148. She was asked for 800 volunteers for 
the navy and gave to the nation 5,516. In the number of 
volunteers for the army she leads all the States in the Union 
regardless of their size. In the number of volunteers for the 
navy she leads all the States in the Union on the basis of popu- 
lation. 

Including the national guard of 10,471 men, the volunteers 
sent to the marines, the regular army and navy, and the se- 
lective enlisted men under the War Department’s draft, In- 
diana has sent upwards of 140,000 men to the colors. 

Besides those contributed to active service, Indiana raised 
and drilled an extra regiment of artillery for the national 
guard and offered it to the Federal Government. For some 
unknown reason this regiment was rejected as a unit, but its 
membership has very largely gone into active service through 
individual volunteer enlistment. 

Thirty-eight companies of State militia have been organ- 
ized and are steadily training and on the alert to make the 
State safe during the war period. So efficient is this body that 
it is recognized as a school for soldiers who are preparing to 
go into the United States army. Men from the Indiana State 
militia are winning promotion in many army camps. In this 
activity Indiana leads. 

Indiana has not stopped here. She has organized two hun- 
dred companies of the Liberty Guards for duty at home. 

As a result of these factors of home defense, there is ample 
security against any disorder in the State and there is being 
builded an invaluable recruiting field of trained men for future 
service. 


CONSCRIPTION. 


No phase of the war has been more important than the 
registration, examination, classification and selection of the 
new national army under the selective draft law. The work 
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of General E. H. Crowder, Provost Marshal of the United 
States under this law, stands out as one of the really brilliant 
accomplishments of the war administration. General 
Crowder, himself an efficient and painstaking officer, has of- 
ficially recognized the high character of the Indiana adminis- 
tration of the selective draft law and the splendid co-operation 
he has received from Indiana’s conscription agents. These 
agents were appointed upon recommendation of Governor 
Goodrich. 
In a letter dated June 10, 1918, General Crowder said: 


“Investigations made by this office disclose the fact 
that the daily telegraphic reports of induction to this 
office are not complete or up to date. Some States are 
very near perfection, notably Indiana and Pennsyl- 
vania, but many States are not promptly furnishing 
satisfactory reports.” 


Thus it seems that Indiana has measured up fully to her 
war responsibilities in one more important respect. 

In a letter dated July 12, 1918, General Crowder had this 
to say of the administration of the selective draft law in 
Indiana: 

“Major H. W. Adams has returned recently to this 
office from a trip through the Middle West, during 
which he took occasion to visit various State head- 
quarters. 

“The report which he has made with reference to 
the operation of the selective service system in Indiana 
is peculiarly gratifying. It appears that, from the in- 
ception of the draft, a high standard of administration 
has been set in your State, and that Major Baltzell, the 
present executive, is ably maintaining the standard.” 


In the way of volunteers, both to the army and navy and in 
the administration of the draft, Indiana has led the nation. 

The same traditional Hoosier spirit of loyalty and patriot- 
ism that put Indiana first and foremost in the number of sol- 
diers and sailors furnished in the war for the Union; the same 
spirit that made Indiana loyal to the cause of the United 
States in the war against Spain and for the liberation of Cuba, 
rules today in Indiana. As evidence of the Indiana spirit in 
action, witness the facts: 
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war for the defense of those principles of freedom and 
democracy that are rooted deep in the Hoosier earth 
that our fathers won for us and fought and saved 
under the leadership of Abraham Lincoln.” 


In other ways the national authorities have testified to the 
splendid efficiency, loyalty and industrious devotion ofthe In- 
diana war workers led by a Republican Governor and by a 
Republican chieftain, Will H. Hays, formerly Indiana State 
Chairman of the Republican party, and now Republican Na- 
tional Chairman. 

Now what is the Indiana State Council of Defense? Let 
me ‘say that no more representative body was ever assembled 
in the State capitol for any purpose. In the personne! of the 
State Council, Governor Goodrich emphatically demonstrated 
his qualifications for leadership and responsibility. For so 
democratic, so cosmopolitan, so able did this council prove, in 
the conception of its duty and the execution of its purposes, 
that it has been universally applauded, commended and sus- 
tained. 

In the State Council are represented, as there should be 
represented, the business, labor and professional interests of 
the State, the public utilities, common carriers and women. 
They all have a common task, and an equal voice. The council 
includes trusted leaders of the people, men and a woman, who 
are conscious of their responsibility to the State and nation 
in this crisis. None has ever dared question the unselfish mo- 
tives of the council, and only the most bigoted partisan has 
ever sought to detract from the highmindness of the mem- 
bers, who have served faithfully and efficiently, all without 
pay. 

For the work of more than twenty who have been in- 
cluded in the council since its formation (death and resigna- 
tions having affected its membership in sixteen months) not 
one has ever received one cent of reward and all have paid 
their own expenses, some coming more than 100 miles and de- 
voting one entire day each week to the discharge of their re- 
sponsibilities. 

In the organization of the Indiana Council of Defense poli- 
tics was ignored. The first chairman, Will H. Hays, was 
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chairman of the Republican State Central Committee, but he 
was appointed because of his great vision and his exceptional 
organizing ability. When he resigned, Michael E. Foley, a 
leading Democrat, was appointed to succeed him. Mr. Foley 
has been a very worthy successor to Mr. Hays, and this is 
enough of a compliment to pay any man. The membership 
chances to have an equal representation of both the great 
political parties. 

It is the thought of Governor Goodrich that when we are 
involved in war and when our institutions are in peril the ad- 
ministration should forget politics and should call to the 
State’s aid every available power regardless of whence it 
comes. This is the essence of what we denominate a “coali- 
tion” government, and such a government is represented com- 
pletely and successfully in our State Council of Defense. In- 
cidentally I can’t fail to suggest that the thought, if adopted 
more generally at Washington, would inure greatly to the 
winning of the war. 

And what has the Indiana State Council of Defense done? 

Generally speaking, it has organized the men, money, ma- 
terials and resources of the State on a war basis. 

What does this mean? 

In the first instance, it means that the Indiana State Coun- 
cil must interpret for the people the significance of the new 
situation—our nation at war, against the most determined, 
desperate and resourceful people that have ever sought’ to en- 
slave the world. It involved an educational campaign that 
would serve to rally the thousands of Indiana citizens whose 
minds have been poisoned by insidious propaganda, to a com- 
plete understanding of the righteousness of the nation’s cause, 
and a 100 per cent loyalty in support thereof. 

This was not all. It meant more. It meant that every 
ounce of strength, of energy, of enthusiasm, of wealth, and of 
influence be brought into effective participation in the war 
program. There had to be a complete mobilization and a com- 
plete co-ordination of these forces. Indiana had to apply to 
the ends of war the full volume of her strength and it had to 
apply it with the minimum duplication of effort and the mini- 
mum waste. 
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There was appointed in each of the ninety-two counties a 
County Council of Defense. At the direction of Governor 
Goodrich these appointments were made by the judges of the 
circuit courts of the State. It was a specific request of the 
Governor in connection with these appointments that of a 
minimum membership of seven there be at least one woman 
and at least one representative of labor. And so through the 
County Councils, National and State bodies may communi- 
cate directly to the people. 

It has since been found desirable to extend the defense or- 
ganizations into the townships with units as small as the school 
district. 

The greater machinery thus provided, has justified the 
difficulties experienced in converting the “what’s the use type” 
who were then classed as near patriots, and who now see the 
light and are struggling toward it. 

Indiana is now organized down to the grass roots. Daily, 
the State has been doing the imppossible. The County Coun- 
cils, true to their preconceived purpose, are functioning one 
hundred per cent. 

One of the first things that had to be done was to create an 
understanding and approval of the army conscription law. 
This radical departure from traditional policy was the source 
of no little misgiving and doubt among the peace officers of 
the State. Memories of an unpleasant nature were conjured 
up by the word “draft,” and some concern obtained lest there 
be riotous opposition when the first registration came. 

What happened? 

Thanks to the good offices of these County Councils of De- 
fense, many of them not yet out of their swaddling clothes, 
registration day was consecrated by such a spiritual outpour- 
ing of patriotism that the success of the system was guaran- 
teed. 

Then, these Councils of Defense, co-operating with the 
local boards, assisted in ferreting out the slackers. 

No sooner were the smaller units of the organization com- 
pleted than they were put to work. As their chores increased 
in number, their strength developed until by the time the more 
important duties presented themselves, there was in every 
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instance the instrumentality in the County Council of Defense 
by which it was promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

In each county, the County Council of Defense nominated 
a Federal food administrator, who like themselves, assumed 
tremendous responsibilities with possibly scant appreciation 
and even less pay. They rallied around this food: adminis- 
trator and gave him courage and strength. 

Governor Goodrich recognized the certainty of a fuel crisis 
long before the Federal Government was aroused to the situa- 
tion. The County Councils were notified and urged with suc- 
cess the preparation of available timber which afterward 
proved their sole fuel supply. 

As requested later, the County Councils of Defense nomi- 
nated the County Federal Fuel Administrators and have since, 
without exception, stood loyally by them in all the vicissitudes 
of their extremely tortuous work. 

In like manner, the County Councils have co-operated in 
the enforcement of the Federal law regulating the possession, 
sale, manufacture and use of explosives. } 

By assuming supervision over the collection of money for 
war benevolence, the County Councils have prevented frauds 
and indirectly served to stimulate giving to the recognized 
legitimate relief agencies. 

Every County Council of Defense has named a county di- 
rector of the United States Boys’ Working Reserve, a depend- 
able source of productive labor that has justified its right to 
recognition and support from all who are sincere in their 
sympathies with our agricultural problems. 

Every County Council of Defense, too, has named a di- 
rector of the United States Public Service Reserve which is the 
recruiting branch of the United States Employment Service, 
the organization charged with providing the man-power for 
our war industries. 

In every county there has been named a committee whose 
business has been to tender to enlisted men and their depend- 
ants free legal aid and advice. Asa result of the intervention 
of the County Councils of Defense, the shylocks, the jacklegs 
and the grafters have been diverted to other prey and the boys 
at the front given assurance that their legal rights are pro- 
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tected, and their property secure from the buzzards who had 
anticipated a feast. 

Then under the direction of the County Councils, women 
were registered voluntarily, with a view to having an index 
for Uncle Sam in the event the emergency shall call imto ac- 
tive service those who no longer deserve to be called “the 
weaker sex.” 

The children, too, were canvassed and the first great step 
in national reconstruction taken. Provision was made where 
needed, for medical and hospital service, and I know Indiana 
will in the coming generation profit immeasurably by the citi- 
zenship of thousands whom statistics show would have died 
from the diseases prevented by this year’s campaign. 

After having produced wonderful war gardens, the citi- 
zens of Indiana were educated to consume and conserve these 
perishable crops, through the propaganda for which County 
Councils of Defense were responsible. Every crop campaign, 
every effort to stimulate live stock production, improvements 
in quality, or conservation that has characterized the magic of 
Indiana’s record for two years, was either original with the 
County Councils of Defense, or under their auspices, encour- 
aged and supported. 

Recognizing the need for the protection of life and prop- 
erty, such as is afforded only by the presence of trained mili- 
tary forces, the County Councils of Defense fostered the new 
State militia which is a creditable successor to the regiments 
now winning new glory for Indiana in Picardy and Lorraine. 

County Councils, too, have been the godparents to the 
Liberty Guard companies, the most convincing evidence of 
Hoosier patriotism that has yet been volunteered. 

County Councils of Defense have supported regularly con- 
stituted peace officers to take such steps as the emergency . 
justified, notwithstanding these steps might have been unusual 
and extra legal in some cases. But the people approved, for 
they have confidence in the County Councils, firm in the con- 
viction that nothing of a partisan, personal or selfish character 
has ever been permitted to mar the noble unselfishness of the 
record. 

And all these county activities have been inspired and di- 
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rected by the Indiana State Council of Defense, and through 
it by the Governor of our State, whom we are proud to say is 
the leader of the party to which we give allegiance. But the 
Indiana State Council of Defense has done more. Sensing the 
enlarged duty and opportunity of the State’s educational, re- 
ligious and fraternal organizations, these too were called in to 
do their part. 

The Indiana schools are on a war basis. The Educational 
Section of the Indiana State Council of Defense has provided 
through the public schools a direct line of communication into 
many homes that might not otherwise have received the mes- 
sage of patriotism. The duty of every child, and every parent, 
has been presented through the schools in such a manner as to 
augur well for the growing citizenship of the State, The 
pupils know why it is essential to produce and conserve, why 
they should buy Thrift stamps and Liberty bonds, why they 
should serve their country to the limit of their ability—and it 
is because they do know and understand that they are doing 
all these things. 

The State Council went further in this educational cam- 
paign. Availing itself of the forces identified with the State’s 
high institutions of learning, the council with the material and 
ability thus afforded, planned and established a bureau of pub- 
lic speaking. The far-reaching influence of this department, 
in its very successful operation cannot be overestimated. It 
has furnished an orator, an educator, a patriot for every occa- 
sion where the message of freedom, of duty, of humanity, of 
civilization, of Christianity could be presented. The Indiana 
State Council of Defense may well pride itself on the achieve- 
ments of the enterprise. For by and through its effort, the 
people of the State have learned of the enemy’s depravity and 
of our own lofty mission in connection with the war. 

Religious denominations in Indiana, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, Jew and Gentile, stand today a church militant, par- 
ticipating in the Eighth Crusade. This is in a large measure 
due to the directive influence of the Indiana State Council of 
Defense. And at their right hand equally dedicated, equally 
inspired, and equally consecrated to the great cause, are the 
half million fraternalists of the commonwealth similarly or- 
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ganized. Indiana is furnishing to the army and navy her 
quota of doctors and dentists. These have been mobilized by 
the State Council, which has not failed to support the cam- 
paign for nurses and students so necessary to successful relief 
of the unfortunate on the battlefield. r 

Indiana labor is loyal. It is busy, striving manfully to do 
its part. No small credit for the success of Indiana in its war 
achievements is due to labor. Indiana has been particularly 
free from strikes since the beginning of the war and in an era 
of rising prices that have affected every element of living. The 
workers have practiced a measure of economy that bespeaks 
their undivided support of the war and of those charged with 
responsibility for its execution. Labor has given to Governor 
Goodrich the very generous support to which he is entitled. 
The present spirit of labor is due in some measure to the rec- 
ognition given the working classes in the State Council’s or- 
ganization, its liberal policy, the consistent fairness with 
which all labor issues have been received and considered by 
this body. 

The State Council of Defense has achieved this extraordi- 
nary service at a comparatively trifling cost. 

Indiana is one of two or three States in the Union that has 
had no regular nor special session of the legislature since the 
declaration of war. 

It was the judgment—I might say the wisdom—of Gover- 
nor Goodrich to avoid an expense of $50,000 or $60,000 that 
would be necessitated by a special session of the legislature. 
Accordingly, there is no appropriation for the use of the In- 
diana State Council of Defense. The money necessary to its 
work has been in a large way advanced by Governor Goodrich. 

The total expenditures of the Indiana State Council of De- 
fense from the beginning of its work a year and a half ago 
until October 1st, just past, are $78,254. 

As an indication of what the work of the State Council of 
Defense is costing in other States I am offering the following 
table which was published some time ago and appears not to 
be questioned : 
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Siate Funds How Financed Spent 

California......... $100,000 State funds appropriated $52,781.30 to 
January 15 

Mnihes oee ee TARE 1,000,000 State funds appropriated 

Maryland... 2,000,000 State loan $50,000.00 to 
April 1 

Massachusetts ..... 2,030,000 State funds appropriated $268,702.82 to 
November 1 

Michigan.. a oe 5,000,000 ~ 

Minnesota......... 1,000,000 4 per cent loan 

New Hampshire... 1,000,000 State funds appropriated 

New Mexico....... 730,000 State funds appropriated 

New York... .™ A 1,000,000 State funds appropriated 

Ohio..........5 2 eee 250,000 State funds appropriated $150,000.00 to 
December 10 

Pennsylvania...... 2,760,000 State funds appropriated $215,000.00 to 
March 1 

Vermont........... 1,000,000 State funds appropriated 

Indiana........... 100,000 Borrowed $78,254.00 to 
October 1 


The table is not complete, but it represents all the States 
for which information in the brief time at my disposal is 
available. In view of the comparative expenditures we 
marvel at the work done by the Indiana Council of Defense 
and at the place, from the viewpoint of efficiency, it has at- 
tained among those important war agencies throughout the 
Union. The secret of the difference is that in Indiana most 
of the work is voluntary and free service, while in many States 
it is a paid service. 

The Indiana State Council of Defense, because it has been 
representative of the patriotism of the people, because it has 
accomplished its task, because it has vision and ability, be- 
cause it is on the job, and on the square, standing back of 
every effort honestly intended to help win the war, to fulfill the 
wishes of the Federal Government, because it intends and is 
determined to keep untarnished the honored record of loyalty 
and devotion to the nation that has always characterized the 
State, has the confidence, good will and respect of every 
patriot in the commonwealth. It deserves and will receive an 
unqualified endorsement. It will have an honored place in the 
State’s record in the world war, because it has earned such a 
place. 

The State Council of Defense has been and is the creature 
of James P. Goodrich, a Republican Governor. Naturally, the 
Governor is not without pride in its achievements. 
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SOME OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


While I am recording the war work of Indiana, let me adda 
few things in brief statements. I may have referred to one 
or two of them before. 

Indiana, under a Republican Governor, was first to organ- 
ize for increased food production, conservation and the substi- 
tution of other foods for wheat and meat in the war emer- 
gency. The Indiana idea became a national plan of safety. 

Indiana, under a Republican Governor, was first to or- 
ganize for increased fuel production and conservation. 

Indiana, under a Republican Governor, was first among 
the States to organize for the registration of men under the 
War Department’s first draft call. 

Indiana, under a Republican Governor, was first to start 
the systematic organization of conscripted men, not only for 
military training at home before leaving for the camps, but 
for patriotic activities and practical service back of the lines. 
Men in deferred classifications under the War Department’s 
draft, are organized under the Indiana idea as a part of the 
great defense organization which carries Liberty Loan and 
other war drives “over the top” with such celerity and en- 
thusiasm. 

Indiana, under a Republican Governor, has led all the way 
in the enlistment for war work of the youth of the State under 
the flag of the United States Boys’ Working Reserve. Regard- 
less of population, no State has equalled Indiana in actual 
numbers of high school boys and youths enlisted to labor in 
the harvest fields, in the woodlots and elsewhere as helpers in 
the great task of supplying man-power to take the places of 
men gone to the colors. 

Indiana, under a Republican Governor, was first to or- 
ganize the women speakers for duty in the great propaganda 
campaign of Americanism. It was an Indiana woman who 
worked out the plan of “Fourteen-Minute Speakers” chosen 
from among the women leaders, and it was Indiana that stood 
ready when the national call went out for 1,000 women speak- 
ers—ready with Indiana’s quota of effective women orators, 
trained in advance of the call and prepared to voice the Amer- 
ican idea in other States as well as in Indiana. 
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lndiana, under a Republican Governor, was first to or- 
ganize the War Mothers for war work in co-ordination with 
the defense organization. This Indiana idea has spread the 
country over. 

Indiana, under a Republican Governor, was first among the 
States to organize patriotic propaganda on a systematic and 
effective basis, forestalling and defeating in advance the sys- 
tematic pro-German propaganda which so afflicted and embar- 
rassed many of the States early in the war. 

Indiana, under a Republican Governor, was first among 
the States to organize the sedentary militia of Liberty Guards 
fov war work. They are not only protecting property but 
they are carrying to the homes of all the people the American 
idea. 

Indiana, under a Republican Governor, was first to take 
in hand, through the State militia and the Liberty Guards, the 
preliminary training and drilling of selective enlistment men 
who were awaiting the call to the colors. The important In- 
diana activity serves the practical purpose of preparing new 
soldiers in a fundamental way, thus shortening the camp 
training period and hastening the time of active service. 

Indiana, under a Republican Governor, was among the first 
to establish vocational schools in connection with public 
schools and universities, for soldiers, limited service men, and 
special service men of all kinds. The short course in me- 
chanics was an Indiana idea and it has been adopted as the 
nation’s policy. 

Indiana, under a Republican Governor, has oversubscribed 
the three Liberty Loans and has now oversubscribed the 
fourth. Prior to the fourth loan the people had absorbed 
more than $207,000,000 of war bonds, along with more than 
$50,000,000 of war savings stamps. At the same time, the 
State gave $2,097,000, or more than double its quota, to the 
American Red Cross, and showed itself first in proportion to 
population in Red Cross membership, a total of 736,384, or 
more than twenty-six per cent of the population joining that 
organization. 

The cost of State administration during this war period of 
abnormally high prices should appeal to every citizen and tax- 
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payer of Indiana. The cost is reflected by the cash balance on 
hands in all funds on September 30, 1916 and September 30, 
1918. Two years ago the cash balances in all funds amounted 
to $2,149,756.44. This year the cash balance amounted to 
$3,700,161.30. In addition to all the cash balances on Septem- 
ber 30, 1918, the State had in storage about $600,000 worth of 
binder twine manufactured at the State prison. The signifi- 
cance of these figures is further apparent when it is remem- 
bered that the last General Assembly reduced the State tax 
rate 121 per cent. All this evidences the business ability of 
Governor Goodrich and his careful attention to the details of 
economical State government. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY A WAR PARTY. 


I have made this address rather long—too long. It has 
been my desire, however, to indicate the extraordinary posi- 
tion Indiana has earned among the sisterhood of States, and 
I felt the need of going into considerable detail, so that my 
contention could be pressed with facts and figures that the 
truth might be proved. 

We are proud of our commonwealth and, as another 
chapter is written in her history, we recall the days of our 
Civil War and we are pleased and thrilled with the thought 
that the patriotism, the courage and the willingness to work 
and to sacrifice in those days was a heritage that did not fall 
to ungrateful or unfeeling folk, but has come forth anew in 
the second and third generations to the support of our flag and 
to the protection of our republic. 

We people who are gathered here are largely members of 
the party of Lincoln and Morton. The fathers and grand- 
fathers of many of us were followers of these two great lead- 
ers when this country of ours was breaking the shackles of 
slavery and cementing a union for a lasting service to civiliza- 
tion. 

Some months ago I stood on the quay at Bordeaux, France, 
and saw a thousand colored men in khaki march down the 
boards and line up under the direction of their officers. They 
were arriving in France for service of their country in this 
world war for humanity. 
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lt came to my mind then that a half century and more 
ago the white race of the north waged a four years’ war to 
free ihe negro from the bondage of slavery, and here was an 
evidence of the reward. These colored men of the south were 
landing in France to aid in freeing the white race of the world 
of an attempted domination that would be almost the equal 
of slavery. 

The Republican party is in control in Indiana. I have re- 
ferred to Governor Goodrich frequently, but let us know that 
every State official has staunchly and efficiently supported him 
in all his labors. Together they have given the State an ad- 
ministration of which she can well be proud. They were 
severely handicapped in legislation due to a Senate that was 
controlled by the opposite party and that refused to co-operate 
even in measures that were urgently needed for the State’s 
welfare and the State’s progress. It is not my mission to 
speak of this. It is my mission to speak of the great war work 
of this patriotic and efficient administration. 

Through the agency of this administration and under its 
inspiring and helpful influence, Indiana has attained to its 
present high position. 

My plea is that in the election next month the voters of 
Indiana bear this in mind. Among other things let us give 
Governor Goodrich a legislature that will co-operate with him, 
that will support him. 

The Republican party in a national sense, has always led 
in patriotic activity and in constructive progress. This was so 
in the Civil war. It was so in the reconstruction period. It 
was so in the Spanish-American war. 

We folk, gathered here tonight, are proud of the record of 
the Republican party. We can’t be prouder of that record 
than of the record it is making in this war. 

In other periods, the Republican party was the party in 
power. It formulated the policies of government and it exe- 
cuted them. It was met at every turn with obstinate and dis- 
heartening opposition, but it prevailed, and its record through 
those periods is not only the glory of the party but the glory 
of our Nation. 

In these days of our country’s stress and peril, the Repub- 
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lican party has risen to even new heights of patriotism, of de- 
votion and of service. 

The Republican party is not the party in power. It is the 
party out of power. It is not the Republican party’s part to 
formulate or execute the policies of national government; it 
is its part to support those policies. 

This war has tested the Republican party anew. I submit, | 
in reaction to this test that, in the history of nations, no i 
minority party has ever conducted itself with such patriotism, 
such devotion, such unselfishness and such propriety as have 
marked the course of the Republican party during this war. | 

And so tonight we have more reason that ever before for | 
our pride in the Republican party and for our assurance that 
it is the best possible agency of our people for our nation’s | 
progress and prosperity. | 

Through it all, every function of government must register l 
and express the opinions of the people governed. A republic 
to be stable, must be free. .Our ballot must be kept sacred l 
and suffrage should be expanded. The women of America | 
ought to have the same rights as men. | 

American ideals in this world war have pointed the way to 
a world peace. | 

American ideals in peace should lead the world to a better 
day, to a realization that government, wherever administered, j 
is the servant and not the master of the people. | 

The new period coming will try the courage and the re- i 
sourcefulness of our people. | 

I believe the Republican party can best be trusted in these 
critical times; that it can best be trusted in arranging the 
terms of peace, and I believe the Republican party is neces- | 
sary to the reconstruction period that will follow. 

The Republican party has proved itself in Indiana. It has 
supported the war with the full volume of its power. It has 
answered “aye” to every patriotic call. It has lived up to the 
ideals and labors of Morton. We would honor tonight the 
grand old party—the party of Morton and the party of Good- | 
rich—but the honor is ours; its record of achievements in this 
war has been a fitting chapter in its glorious history and ob- 
ligates anew our fealty and support. 
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The party that has so conducted itself in Indiana has in 
like manner established itself throughout the Union. It is the 
one party in the nation that can best accomplish the work of 
Lincoln, Grant and Roosevelt. 

While we are making the “world safe for democracy” we 
want to make “democracy” safe at home. 

The war over, there will be a thousand readjustments nec- 
essary. That period will try the courage and the resourceful- 
ness of our people. 

America will emerge with the satisfaction that through 
her efforts a world has been made free. She will emerge with 
a place at the head of the nations of the world. She will 
emerge, however, tremendously in debt and with the knowl- 
edge that her governmental as well as her economic fabric has 
been wrenched by war and that a long period of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation is before her. 

We will have to absorb into our economic life the millions 
of our boys as they return from our cantonments and from 
the fields of France where they have wrought and sacrificed 
for their country’s flag. 

We will have to provide for the gradual liquidation of our 
unprecedented debt. There will have to be an increasing and 
expanding efficiency in governmental functions. Our govern- 
ment must aid and develop our industry and commerce. It 
must not shackle and obstruct them. We must control our 
markets at home and must reach out an hundred ways, along 
unblazed paths, to develop markets abroad. 

American industry has been mobilized for purposes of war. 
It must gradually be turned about face and made to supply 
the demands of peace. 

Under the new conditions, extravagance must be elim- 
inated and in government especially there must be no lost mo- 
tion. Taxation, national and state, should be kept as low as 
the strictest economy will permit. Its burdens will be heavy 
at best and they must be distributed equitably on the basis 
of benefits received and ability to pay. 


“There has been no wobbling in Indiana. 
With keen vision, Governor Goodrich saw 
the march of future events—marked with 
precision the State’s course in the war and 
piloted her activities with a firm and vigor- 
ous hand without procrastination, without 
wavering, but with determined energy that 
Indiana should be true to her traditions. 
He did not wait for the development of a 
war spirit to move him. He did not wait 
for public sentiment to impel executive 
action. He did not wait for a popular de- 
mand for preparedness. Among the first 
in the land, he saw the war demands of 
future days and prepared while others 
talked. By an aggressive initiative he 
moulded public sentiment and led the peo- 
ple of Indiana into the vanguard of effective 
patriotism and practical preparedness.” 
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THREE MEALS A DAY 


By HELEN GERTRUDE GATES, 
Department of Home Economics 


At this time there is an immediate need for conservation of 
the food products of the country. The President tells us that 
the worlds’ food resources are low. In the coming year not only 
our own people but the nations of Europe must largely rely upon 
America for food. Our country must secure maximum food 
productivity, but production may be without avail unless, hand in 
hand with it goes economy in consumption. The housewife must 
meet the countrys’ call for service in this world crisis. She must 
secure for her family an adequate diet without waste or extrava- 
gant use of food or money. 


In order to limit the diet without reducing the working ca- 
pacity of the adult, or retarding the growth of the child, it is nec- 
essary to know, what the body needs, and how “Three Meals a 
Day” may be so planned as to meet that requirement with a mini- 
mum outlay of money. 

The body requires food for growth and repair as furnished 
by meat, eggs, and milk and also fruits and vegetables; food for 
fuel as furnished by starch in rice and potatoes and by sugar 
and fats; food for bulk as furnished by the watery vegetables 
such as cabbage and celery, and water to keep the body in good 
working order. 
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A General Plan for a Day’s Menu 


A general plan showing foods suited to each day’s menu is 
given as follows: 


Breakfast plan: 


oe NL 


Fruit. 

Whole grain cereal. 

Some kind of bread. 

A hot drink. 

(Some tissue building food as eggs, or meat or fish if 
so desired.) 


Dinner plan: - 


One meat dish, eggs in some form may. be substituted. 
One starchy vegetable such as potatoes or rice. 

Some kind of bread. 

One watery vegetable as lettuce, asparagus or onions. 
One simple dessert such as orange snow or prune whip 
after heavy meal. 


Supper or Luncheon plan: 


Lie 
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One hot dish such as meat or meat substitute as cheese 
fondue, macaroni and cheese, a cream soup or beans in 
some form. 

Some kind of bread. 

Some vegetable if desired. 

Some simple dessert such as canned or stewed fruit or 
tapioca pudding. 

One kind of preserves or jelly if so desired. 


Rules for Planning Inexpensive Meals 


A few general rules may be of assistance in planning inex- 
pensive meals which shall meet the body requirement. 


I. 


Each meal should contain a tissue builder such as milk, 
cheese, meat, eggs, fish or legumes. 

Use skimmed milk for soups and desserts. It is a 
substitute for meat protein and much less expensive. 

Use cheese with cereals and cereal products in the 
making of meat substitute dishes as for example maca- 
roni and cheese, cheese fondue, rice fondue, welsh 
rarebit, cheese with mush and similar dishes. 

Use meat combination dishes such as meat pies, beef 
stew with dumplings, Irish stew with vegetable, meat 
escalloped with rice, macaroni or hominy. 

Use eggs, when cheap, in place of meat. They may 
be escalloped with ham, or scrambled with bacon or 
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Suggested Menus 


The following menus are -inexpensive and should supply the 
needs of a family group containing both children and adults. 


Breakfast 


Stewed Rhubarb 

Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits 

Bran Muffins 

Milk and Coffee 


Breakfast 


Fresh Fruit 
Cornflakes 
Cinnamon Toast 
Milk and Coffee 


Breakfast 


Raspberries 
Cooked Cereal 
Toast 

Milk and Coffee 


Breakfast 
Fresh Fruit 
Cracked Wheat 
Popovers 
Milk and Coffee 


SUMMER MENUS 
Menu I 
Dinner 


Cream of Spinach 
Soup 

Nut Loaf, Cream 
Sauce 

Fruit Salad 

Graham Bread 

Caramel Custard 


Menu II 


Dinner 


Creamed Dried Beef 
on Toast 

Rice. 

String Beans (but- 
tered) 

Bread 

Berry Shortcake 


Menu III 
Dinner 


Salmon creamed 
with Rice on Toast 

Peas 

Lettuce Salad 

Bread 

Cottage Pudding 
with Berry Sauce 


Menu IV 


Dinner 
Beefsteak Pie with 
Biscuit Crust 

Buttered Beets 
Mashed Potatoes 
Pineapple Ice 


Supper 


Escalloped Cabbage 
Baked Potatoes 
Graham Bread 
Rhubarb Tapioca 
Oatmeal Wafers 


Supper 


Potato Salad with 
Mayonnaise 

Graham Bread Sand- 
wiches 

Cookies 

Cocoa 


Supper 


Creamed Asparagus 
on Toast 

Cottage Cheese 

Fresh Fruit 

Brown Bread 


Supper 
Creamed Potatoes 
Egg Salad 
Saltines t 
Lemon Jelly 


Breakfast 


Apple Sauce 
Grape Nuts . 
Graham Toast 
Milk and Coffee 


Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Puffed Wheat 
Omelet 
Toast 
Milk and Coffee 


Breakfast 
Fresh Cherries 
Wheat Flakés 
Graham Muffins 
Milk and Coffee 


Breakfast 
Stewed Prunes 
Oatmeal 
Toast 
Creamed Codfish 
Milk and Coffee 
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Menu V 


Supper 
Creamed Macaroni 


Sliced Tomatoes 
Raisin Bread Sand- 


Dinner 


Vegetable Soup 
Salmon Loaf, Egg 
Sauce 


Baked Potatoes wiches 
Sliced Cucumbers Custard 
Fresh Fruit 

Menu VI 

Dinner Supper 


Escalloped Rice, To- Vegetable Salad 
matoes and Meat with a Legume and 
Cabbage Salad an Egg Dressing 


3read Baking Powder Bis- 
Cherry Pie cuits 
Honey 
Sliced Peaches 
Menu VII 
Dinner Supper 


Hamburg Steak with Eggs a la Goldenrod 
Onions Baked Potatoes 
Mashed Potatoes Tomatoes and Cu- 
Creamed Cauliflower cumber Salad 
Bread Pineapple Pudding 
Baked Apple with 
Cream 


WINTER MENUS 
Menu I 


Dinner Supper 
Flank Steak Roast Corn Chowder 
Dressing with Gravy Gingerbread 
Rice Rhubarb 
Bread Milk and Tea 
Lettuce Salad 
Cherry Pudding 


Breakfast 
Stewed Apricots 
Cream of Wheat 

with Bran 
French Toast with 
Syrup 
Milk and Coffee 


Breakfast 
Bananas 
Oatmeal 
Bran Muffins 
Milk and Coffee 


Breakfast 
1⁄4 Orange 
Farina 
Corn Griddle Cakes 
Milk and Coffee 


Breakfast 
Apple Sauce 
Cracked Wheat 
Creamed Beef on 

Toast 
Milk and Coffee 


Breakfast 
Stewed Peaches 
Oatmeal 
Graham Muffins 
Milk and Coffee 


Breakfast 
Stewed Figs 
Cream of Wheat 

with Bran 
Frizzled Ham 
Milk and Coffee 
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Menu II 
Dinner 
Pot Roast of Beef 
with Gravy 
Brown Potatoes 
Graham Bread 
Lettuce Salad 
Prune Pie 
Menu IIT 
Dinner 
Cottage Pie 
Creamed Lima Beans 
Graham Bread 
Apricot Tapioca 


Menu IV 
Dinner 
Meat Loaf with 
Brown Sauce 
Creamed Macaroni 
Escalloped Tomatoes 
Bread 
Brown Betty 
Menu V 
Dinner 
Escalloped Eggs 
with Ham 
Baked Potatoes 
Bread 
Orange Snow 
Menu VI 
Dinner 
Creamed Codfish 
Baked Potatoes 
Bread 
Buttered Beets 
Cherry Pie 
Menu VII 
Dinner 
Boston Baked Beans 
Brown Bread 
Creamed Onions 
Lemon Jelly 


Supper 
Escalloped Lima 
Beans 
Bread 
Pineapple Tapioca 
Milk and Tea 


Supper 
Tomato Soup with 
Rice 
Saltines 
Banana and Pine- 
apple Salad 


Supper 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Graham Bread 
Stewed Prunes 
Milk and Coffee 


Supper 
Tomato and Kidney 
Bean Stew 
Graham Bread 
Apple Tapioca 
Milk 


Supper 
Cheese Souffle 
Graham Bread 
Peach Cobbler 
Milk 


Supper 
Potato Soup 
Saltines 
Fruit Salad 
Peanut Cookies 
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creamed on toast, as well as being served alone in vari- 
ous ways. 


Use fish in place of meat in fish balls, fish croquettes, 
creamed fish and other inexpensive fish combination 
dishes. 


Use the legumes such as split beans, peas, lentils and 
peanuts as meat substitutes. Legumes, even at present 
prices are cheaper sources of protein than meat. 


Beans may be served in many attractive ways such 
as, baked. beans, cream of lima bean soup, kidney bean 
stew, baked bean loaf, molded with bread crumbs and 
served with tomato sauce or bean pulp baked with corned 
beef hash and served with tomato sauce. 


Split pea soup and split peas and bacon are both in- 
expensive dishes. Cowpeas are used in some parts of 
the country in creamed soups and are found to be a very 
satisfactory meat substitute. 


Peanuts may be used with cheese in a nut and cheese 
loaf or with eggs and bread crumbs in a nut loaf. Nuts 
may be used with macaroni and white sauce in macaroni 
croquettes or in desserts such as corn starch pudding. 
Peanut butter is an inexpensive tissue building material. 


Each meal should contain a starchy food such as, rice 
or potatoes. Cereals and cereal products are rich in 
starch and inexpensive. Macaroni or rice may be com- 
bined with cheese or tomatoes to give flavor. 


Buy cracked rice as it is cheaper than whole rice 
and just as nutritious. Use brown rice instead of pol- 
ished rice as it contains a larger amount of mineral matter. 


Each meal should contain a fatty food such as butter 
or bacon. Save all fat from meat for use in future cooking. 
Use cheaper salad oils such as cotton seed and peanut 
oil instead of olive oil. They are much less expensive 
and just as valuable for food. 


Each meal should contain a watery vegetable or fruit 
such as, asparagus, lettuce or apples. 

Use watery vegetables and fruits whenever possible. 
They contain minerals and furnish bulk, which is neces- 
sary to prevent constipation. 


Each meal may contain a sugary food such as, sugar, 
honey, or preserves. They are usually a cheap source of 
fuel and give flavor to the meal. 


| 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR POTATOES IN THE DIET 


By MIRIAM BEALL 
Division of Home Economics 


The present shortage of the potato supply makes the house- 
wife eager to find other foods which may be used in their stead. 
Further, a knowledge of possible substitutes for potatoes will en- 
able the housewife to vary the family dietary, and will also help her 
to avoid duplicating food nutrients by serving at the same meal 
foods which, while different in appearance, are similar in food 
content. 

The chief food constituent of potatoes is starch. Therefore in 
selecting substitutes for potatoes, starchy foods must be chosen. 
Potatoes also contain very valuable mineral matter not commonly 
found in other starchy foods, so potato substitutes must be supple- 
mented with an abundance of green vegetables or other foods which 
supply mineral matter. iyi 

Sweet potatoes are valuable as a source of starch, so they should 
be served instead of, rather than with, Irish potatoes as is so com- 
monly done. 

Rice has a very high percentage of starch and may be used as 
a substitute for potatoes, if care is taken to supply mineral mat- 
ter in which the rice is lacking. Rice is mild in flavor, does not be- 
come tiresome, and may be combined with many other foods of 
more pronounced flavor. Rice is a cheaper source of starch than 
potatoes, at the present price of potatoes. 


Preparation of Rice 


Rice is often distasteful because it is carelessly prepared. It 
should be cooked so that each grain is tender and perfect in shape. 
Cooked rice which in appearance resembles paste, or which contains 
particles of uncooked starch is not palatable. 
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Rice should be thoroughly washed before being cooked, in order 
to remove the talc with which it may be coated. This is most easil: 
accomplished by placing the rice, which has been looked over for 
foreign matter, in a sieve and immersing it in a bowl of cold water. 
The rice is washed until the water ceases to be cloudy. Or water 
from the faucet may be run over the rice in the sieve until the talc 
is removed. 

To Cook Rice as Vegetable: Sprinkle the washed rice into 
salted water which is rapidly boiling (allow 4 cups water to 1 cup 
rice). Boil rapidly until the water is absorbed and the rice grains 
tender, about 45 minutes. More water may be required if the ri 
is old. Shake the pan to keep the rice from sticking or stir lig fy, 
using a fork, to avoid breaking the grains. Or the rice may ix 
cooked in a double boiler. This requires a longer time, but eli 
inates the danger of sticking and burning. When the rice is tender 
add milk and butter, or cream, and steam until it is absorbed. Turn 
into a dish and serve with meat and gravy in place of potatoes. 


Rice Croquettes: 


Y% cup rice 2 egg yolks or 1 whole egg 
2 cups boiling water t tablespoon fat 
1% teaspoon salt Y% cup bread crumbs 


Cook the rice in the salted water. Remove from fire and add 
egg yolk and fat; spread on plate to cool. When cool, mold into 
desired form. Roll in crumbs, then in beaten egg, and again in 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat and drain on soft paper. Serve with 
broiled ham or frizzled dried beef or creamed eggs. Scraps of left- 
over meat may be added and the croquettes served as the main dish 
at supper or luncheon. 


Spanish Rice: 


1 cup cooked rice Y% onion cut fine 
34 cup tomato 2 tablespoons flour 
1⁄4 cup grated cheese 2 tablespoons butter 
I pimento cut fine Salt and pepper 


Cook the tomato, onion, pimento and seasoning until onion 
is tender. Run through sieve which will hold back tomato seeds. 
Thicken this mixture with the flour which has been creamed with 
the butter. Pour over rice and add cheese. Lift lightly with a fork 
to prevent breaking grains. Heat until cheese is melted. Serve as 
a starchy vegetable in a meal. A salad made of green vegetables 
such as lettuce or cucumbers, or cabbage is good served in the same 
meal. 


Preparation of Macaroni and Spaghetti 

Macaroni and Spaghetti are starchy foods, and dishes made 
from either are served in place of potatoes. If they are carefully 
and thoroughly cooked they are pleasing in appearance and palat- 
able. They should be cooked in rapidly boiling salted water until 
tender, then drained and rinsed in cold water. This keeps the pieces 
from becoming mushy and sticking together. They may be used 
interchangeably in recipes for they differ in form rather than in 
content. 


Creamed Macaroni: Break macaroni into short lengths and 
cook in boiling salted water until tender. Drain and rinse. Reheat 
in thin cream or milk and butter. Add pepper if desired. This makes 
a nice supper dish. It is easily and quickly prepared. 


Spaghetti and Yoimatoes: Cook spaghetti in boiling salted 
water until tender. Drain and rinse. Put a layer of the spaghetti 
in a buttered baking dish. Cover it with a layer of stewed or canned 
tomatoes well seasoned with salt and paprika. Dot with butter, 14- 
inch cubes of bacon and onion chopped fine. Repeat layers until 
dish is full. Cover with. buttered crumbs and put in an oven and 
bake until hot through. A little grated cheese may be sprinkled on 
each layer of tomatoes if desired. 


Macaroni with Tomato Sauce: 


Y 1b. macaroni 1% teaspoon paprika 

2 tablespoons butter Y% cup tomato pulp 

2 tablespoons flour 14-4 cup grated cheese 
% teaspoon salt 14 cup stock or water 


Break the macaroni into short lengths and cook until tender in 
boiled salted water, drain and rinse. Make a sauce of the flour, 
butter, seasoning, stock and tomato pulp. Add the macaroni and 
cheese and reheat. Serve when the cheese is melted and the whole 
is very hot. 


Macaroni with Cheese: Mix 34 cup cooked macaroni with 1 
cup cream sauce (1 cup milk, 2 tablespoons flour and 1 tablespoon 
butter). Add % cup grated cheese, turn into a baking dish. Cover 
with buttered crumbs and bake until crumbs are browned and 
cheese is melted. If it is not convenient to use the oven the macaroni 
may be heated in the cheese sauce in the double boiler in which the 
sauce was made. 
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Rice with Bacon: 


34 cup rice i cup tomato jı 
14 1b. bacon Salt and pep; 
3 cups boiling water F 
Parboil rice for 5 minutes and drain. Pour boiling wter over 
the bacon, drain and cut in one-inch pieces. Saute to a light yellow 
color. Add the rice and 3 cups boiling water, and a dasi er, 
Let simmer until tender, then add tomato juice and cook unui the 


juice is absorbed. 


Rice with Cheese: 


I cup rice 2 tablespoons b 
1⁄4 lb. cheese, grated. I cup milk 


Cook the rice in boiling salted water. Cover the bottcin of a 
baking dish with the cooked rice, add a layer of cheese dotted with 
butter. Repeat until rice and cheese have been used. Add the milk, 
cover with buttered crumbs and bake in a slow oven until the cheese 
is melted. This is a good supper or luncheon dish and may be 
served when meat is not desired in the menu. 


Creamed Rice with Cheese: Reheat 2 cups cooked rice in a 
cheese sauce made by adding 1 tablespoon butter and 1 tablespoon 
flour, blended together, to 1 cup milk. Cook in the double boiler 15 
minutes, then add 1⁄4 cup grated cheese and melt. This can be pre- 
pared in place of “Rice with Cheese” when oven is not in use. 


Curried Rice: Reheat 2 cups cooked rice in a cream sauce 
made of 1 cup milk, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 tablespoon flour, 2 tea- 
spoons curry powder, 1⁄4 teaspoon salt. Curry gives variety by its 
flavor, which is pleasing to many persons. 


Rice Milanaise: 


2 tablespoons butter 2 cups boiling water 
I slice onion chopped fine 4 tablespoons grated cheese 
Y cup rice I teaspoon salt 


Cook onion in butter, but do not brown. Add rice, water and 
salt. Cook until water is absorbed. Add cheese and when meited 
turn into serving dish. Sprinkle more cheese over top of rice. 
Serve in place of potatoes. The onion and cheese give a pleasing 
flavor to the dish. 

Rice may also be used in salads: 
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Rice and Salmon or Tunafish Salad: Remove bones and skin 
from a can of salmon or tunafish. Add an equal amount of cold 
boiled rice and season with salt, pepper and vinegar or lemon juice. 
> rin plenty of salad dressing and set aside for 15 to 45 minutes in 

Id place. When ready to serve add a little crisp celery chopped 
i Shape in molds. Turn on to a crisp lettuce leaf and garnish 
v 1 salad dressing. 

C ther cereals and cereal products also may be used in place of 

atoes. Many of them have added value because they contain 
iein, the tissue building food, as well as starch. 


Preparation of Hominy 


Hominy should be soaked in warm water several hours before 
it is put over the fire. It requires long cooking. The use of a ñ1e- 
k > cooker or a double boiler does away with the constant attention 
vinch is necessary when it is cooked over the direct flame. It may 
he cooked in quantities greater than needed for a single meal, stored 
iii a cold place and served in different ways. 

Creamed Hominy: Moisten cooked hominy with cream, or milk. 
and butter. Season well with salt and pepper. Heat. 

Browned Hominy: Saute cooked hominy to a golden brown in 
just enough fat to prevent sticking. Bacon fat or other drippings 
are preferable to lard because of their flavor. „Serve in place of 
“{ried” potatoes. 

Hominy Balls: Shape cooked hominy in balls. Dip in crumbs, 
then in beaten egg and again in crumbs. Fry in deep fat. Drain on 
soft paper. Serve as a vegetable. Grated cheese may be added to 
the hominy for flavor. 


Preparation of Farina or Cream of Wheat 


Cream of Wheat or Farina may be used occasionally to replace 
potatoes. If a portion be left over from breakfast it may be packed 
into baking powder cans or shallow pans to cool, then cut into slices 
and browned in a frying pan with just enough fat to keep from 
burning. It may be served with meat, or with syrup. The follow- 
ing recipe makes an especially good accompaniment for stews. 


Farina Balls: 
3⁄4 cup farina or cream of wheat 14 teaspoon pepper 
I cup milk I egg yolk 
Onion juice to flavor 
Cook as for mush. Remove from fire and add egg. Spread on 
shallow plate to cool. Shape into balls, dip in crumbs, then in beaten 
egg and again into crumbs. Fry in deep fat. 


Preparation of Macaroni and Spaghetti 

Macaroni and Spaghetti are starchy foods, and dishes mace 
from either are served in place of potatoes. If they are carefully 
and thoroughly cooked they are pleasing in appearance and palat- 
able. They should be cooked in rapidly boiling salted water until 
tender, then drained and rinsed in cold water. This keeps the pieces 
from becoming mushy and sticking together. They may be used 
interchangeably in recipes for they differ in form rather than in 
content. 


Creamed Macaroni: Break macaroni into short lengths and 
cook in boiling salted water until tender. Drain and rinse. Reheat 
in thin cream or milk and butter. Add pepper if desired. This makes 
a nice supper dish. It is easily and quickly prepared. 


Spaghetti and Tomatoes: Cook spaghetti in boiling salted 
water until tender. Drain and rinse. Put a layer of the spaghetti 
in a buttered baking dish. Cover it with a layer of stewed or canned 
tomatoes well seasoned with salt and paprika. Dot with butter, 14- 
inch cubes of bacon and onion chopped fine. Repeat layers until 
dish is full. Cover with. buttered crumbs and put in an oven and 
bake until hot through. A little grated cheese may be sprinkled on 
each layer of tomatoes if desired. 


Macaroni with Tomato Sauce: 


1⁄4 |b. macaroni 4 teaspoon paprika 

2 tablespoons butter 4 cup tomato pulp 

2 tablespoons flour 1- cup grated cheese 
4S teaspoon salt 14 cup stock or water 


Break the macaroni into short lengths and cook until tender in 
boiled salted water, drain and rinse. Make a sauce of the flour, 
butter, seasoning, stock and tomato pulp. Add the macaroni and 
cheese and reheat. Serve when the cheese is melted and the whole 
is very hot. 


Macaroni with Cheese: Mix 3⁄4 cup cooked macaroni with 1 
cup cream sauce (1 cup milk, 2 tablespoons flour and 1 tablespoon 
butter). Add % cup grated cheese, turn into a baking dish. Cover 
with buttered crumbs and bake until crumbs are browned and 
cheese is melted. If it is not convenient to use the oven the macaroni 
may be heated in the cheese sauce in the double boiler in which the 


sauce was made. 
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APPETIZING DISHES MADE FROM CORN 


By ROBERTA MCNEILL 
Division of Home Economics 


“Indiana corn feeds the world,” is a saying familiar to every 
Hoosier. Too often, however, it is interpreted as referring entirely 
to stock feed. Corn is equally as valuable as a human food and 
during the present shortage of wheat flour, it should be substituted 
whenever possible. 

Corn compares favorably with the other cereals in food value; 
it contains a trifle less protein (tissue building material) about the 
same amount of starch and a little more fat. As it is milled at 
the present time with the germ removed, its keeping qualities are 
quite equal to wheat. 

Like other cereals corn is richest in starch and should, in or- 
der to supply all the needs of the system, be combined with protein 
foods and those rich in mineral matter, such as fruit and succulent 
vegetables. Mush and milk is a better combination than mush and 
syrup or mush and butter; for corn syrups and butter are heat pro- 
ducing substances while milk is a tissue building food. For this 
same reason in making a'hot dish for luncheon or supper, corn and 
some protein food like eggs, milk, or cheese should be combined so 
that the body requirements may be more nearly satisfied. 

While corn-meal contains almost as much protein as wheat, 
this protein has not the chemical composition that makes it possible 
to produce a light porous bread such as is made from wheat flour. 
If used for light breads, therefore, it must be combined with wheat 
or rye flour in order to obtain the desired texture. Whether white 
or yellow corn-meal is used is a matter of personal taste, for though 
they vary somewhat in flavor they are practically the same in nu- 
tritive value. 

Before attempting to cook such corn products as hominy and 
samp, the water lost in the process of maturing should be partially 
restored by soaking for from 12 to 24 hovrrs in tepid water. By 
so doing the time for cooking is materially lessened and a better 
texture results. In cooking corn-meal mush unless it be very finely 
ground it has been found that there will be no lumps if the meal 
and cold liquid be put into a double boiler and heated together. If 
cooked this way it is not necessary to stir it during the cooking 
process and the mush does not stick to the pan as it does when 
cooked directly over the heat. Allow three and one-half times as 
much water or four times as much milk as meal and cook from one 
to four hours. 
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A number of tested recipes for dishes in which corn is used have 
been collected from various sources, chief among which is t ‘3’ 


Bulletin No. 565, “Corn-meal as a Food and Ways of Using It. 


Breakfast Dishes 


Corn-meal Mush: 
1 cup corn-meal 31% cups water, or 
1 teaspoon salt 4 cups milk 
Put all the ingredients into a double boiler and cook for four 
hours. A fireless cooker may also be used; allow for from 5 to 10 
hours. This may be varied by pouring it over date$ or figs. 
Fried Corn-meal Mush: 
Pack corn-meal mush in granite pans or baking powder cans 
and allow to set. Cut into slices and saute in good drippings. This 
may be cut into cubes and fried in deep fat. 


Corn-meal Pancakes: 


2 cups flour 1-3 cup sugar 13⁄4 teaspoons salt 

1⁄4 cup corn-meal 1% cups water 1 egg 

114 tablespoon baking 1% cups milk 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
powder 


Combine meal and water and cook five minutes. Turn into 
bowl, add milk and remaining dry ingredients sifted together. \dd 
eggs well beaten and melted butter. Cook on a greased griddle. 


Corn as a Vegetable in Place of Potatoes 


Corn-meal Balls: 
14 cup corn-meal 1% teaspoon salt 1⁄4 teaspoon onion juice 
1 cup milk lg teaspoon pepper 1 egg yolk 

Cook corn-meal in milk in double boiler, add seasoning and 
egg yolk well beaten. Shape into balls and fry in deep fat. These 
may be coated with egg and crumbs before frying if desired. 
Creamed Hominy: 

Soak hominy in tepid water for 24 hours. Cook until tender. 
For 1% cups hominy take 1 cup milk, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 table- 
spoon butter, I teaspoon salt. Melt butter, add flour, salt and milk. | 
Cook for 20 minutes in double boiler. Add hominy and serve. 
Fried Hominy: 

Cut cold hominy in desired shapes. Dip in egg, roll lightly in 
flour and fry a golden brown. Serve with broiled bacon, ham or 
other meat. 

Baltimore Samp: 

Baltimore samp i the dry kernels of white corn broken into 
comparatively large pieces. Soak and cook like hominy. To serve, 
reheat in cream or tomato sauce. Add grated cheese or chopped 
parsley to flavor. 


Corn Breads 
Parched Corn-meal Biscuits: 
1 cup yellow corn-meal 2 teaspoons salt 2 cups peanut cream 
Put meal into a shallow pan and heat in the oven until it is a 
delicate brown, stirring frequently. Make the nut cream by mixing 


Corn-meal Fish Balls: 


2 cups cold corn-meal 1 egg 
mush 1 tablespoon butter 
1 cup shredded codfish 


Pick over codfish and soak to remove salt. Combine with 
other ingredients and drop by spoonfuls into hot fat. Drain on 
porous paper. 

Chicken and Corn-meal Croquettes: 
1 cup corn-meal mush 1 egg Few drops onion juice 
1 cup chopped chicken Salt and pepper 

Combine ingredients and drop by spoonfuls into hot fat. Other 
meat than chicken may be used. 
Buttermilk Corn-meal Mush: 

White corn-meal cooked in buttermilk makes a dish which re- 
sembles cottage cheese in flavor. It may be eaten hot but is espe- 
cially palatable when served very cold with cream. Allow one 
part corn-meal to six parts buttermilk and one teaspoon salt. 
Hominy Baked with Cheese: 

Put alternate layers of boiled hominy and grated cheese into a 
baking dish. Add enough milk, thin white sauce or water to 
moisten. Cover with buttered crumbs and bake till heated and the 
crumbs are browned. 

Corn-meal Souffle: 
34 cup corn-meal 1 teaspoon salt 
2 cups milk 3 eggs 

Make meal and milk into a mush. Remove from fire and add 
beaten yolks. Fold in beaten whites. Bake in dish surrounded by 
pan of water. 


Corn-meal Puddings and Cakes 
Indian Pudding: 


2 quarts milk 3 tablespoons butter 3 eggs 
10 rounded dessert- °'% cup molasses 1 teaspoon salt 
spoons meal 1⁄4 cup sugar 


Put 3 pints of milk and all other ingredients except eggs into 
pan and cook 20 minutes. Add balance of milk and eggs well 
beaten. Two cups apple sauce may be added. Put in buttered pan, 
set in water and bake 214 hours. 


Corn-meal and Fig Pudding: 


1 cup corn-meal 6 cups milk 2 eggs 
1 cup molasses 1 cup finely chopped 1 teaspoon salt 
figs 


Cook the corn-meal with 4 cups of the milk, add the figs and 
salt. Pour into buttered pans and bake in moderate oven 3 hours 
or more. When partly cooked add remainder of milk without 
stirring. 

Steamed Indian Pudding: 
1% cups Indian meal 2 teaspoons baking 1 cup maple sugar 
Y% cup wheat flour powder 1 cup beef suet 
4 teaspoon salt 1:14 cups sweet milk 

Sift dry ingredients. Add sugar and suet, add milk and mix. 
Steam 3 or 4 hours. 
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peanut butter with hot water till of the consistency of thin cream, 
Stir into this the corn-meal. Beat thoroughly. This mixture should 
be of such a consistency that it can be dropped from a spoon. Bok 
in small cakes on a greased pan; cream or butter may take the p'as 
of the peanut cream and one cup of chopped raisins may be added 
Crackling Bread: 
4 cups corn-meal 2 cups cracklings 2 teaspoons salt 

Mix corn meal and salt and add enough water to moisten | 
not make a mush. When cooled work in the cracklings with th: 
fingers. Form into small cakes and bake 30 minutes. This is eai 
without butter and served hot. 


Corn-meal Muffins with Dates: 


1 cup corn-meal 1% cups milk 1 cup wheat flour 
2 tablespoons sugar Y% cup dates cut 4 teaspoons baking 
l teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons butter powder 


ge 
Cook together the first six ingredients in a double boil: 
When cool add the flour sifted with the baking powder and the 
beaten egg. Beat thoroughly and bake in muffin tins in a quic! 
oven. Sour milk and one teaspoon of soda may be used in placi 
of sweet milk and baking powder. Dates may be omitted. 


Rice and Corn-imeal Muffins: 


1 cup cooked rice 1 cup corn-meal 1% cups liquid 
1 cup flour 5 teaspoons” baking 3 tablespoons melted 
1 teaspoon salt powder drippings 


Mix and sift dry ingredients, add rice to liquid and combine 
the two mixtures. Beat and put quickly into hot greased muffi: 
pans. Bake about 20 minutes in a moderately hot oven. 

Cereal Gems: 

Use equal quantities of flour and softened corn-meal mush, one 
teaspoon of baking powder to a cup of material, add sufficient milk 
to make a batter which will drop from the spoon. Mix thoroughly 
and bake in hot buttered gem pans. 

Virginia Batter Bread: 


1 cup corn-meal 3 eggs 4 cups milk 
1 cup cooked rice 2 tablespoons drip- 1 teaspoon salt 
14 cup sugar pings 


Combine ingredients, omitting eggs and drippings, and cook in 
double boiler for twenty minutes. Cool and add the well beaten 
yolks and fold in the stiffly beaten whites. Melt drippings in the 
baking pan, pour in the mixture and bake forty-five minutes. The 
rice may be omitted and a half cupful of corn-meal substituted. 


Spider Cake: 


$4 cup corn-meal 1 tablespoon sugar 1 cup sweet milk 
4 cup flour I egg 1⁄4 cup sour milk 
14 teaspoon salt 4 teaspoon soda 1 tablespoon butter 


Mix dry ingredients. Add beaten egg, sour milk and a half cup 
sweet, milk. Melt butter in hot spider. Add whole mixture. Pour 
on top the rest of sweet milk. Do not stir. Bake 20 minutes in 


hot oven. 
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Boston Brown Bread: 
1 cup corn-meal 2% teaspoons soda 2 cups sour milk, or 
] cup rye meal 1 teaspoon salt 134 cups sweet milk 


i cup graham flour 3% cup molasses 
Mix and sift dry ingredients and add the molasses and milk. 
Peat thoroughly and steam 3% hours in well-buttered covered 
molds. Remove the covers and bake the bread long enough to dry 
the top. This may be made also with 1% cups corn-meal and gra- 
ham meal and no rye flour. 


Corn-meal and Wheat Bread: 


14 cups milk, water or } | 1% cups milk, water or 
a mixture, % cake or, a mixture, 1⁄4 cup 
compressed yeast, 1 ek liquid yeast 

» teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon butter 2 cups wheat flour 

1 tablespoon sugar 1 cup corn-meal 


Put milk and corn-meal, salt, sugar and butter into double 
hoiler and cook 20 minutes. Allow to cool to room temperature 
end add yeast mixed with the rest of the water. Add flour and 
mold thoroughly. Let rise and bake for 45 or 50 minutes. 

Aush Biscuits: 


1 cup warm mush 1 teaspoon salt 2 cups flour 
1 tablespoon sugar 3 tablespoons lard 4 cake yeast 


Mix salt, sugar and lard with warm mush. When luke warm 
add dissolved yeast cake and flour. These may be molded into 
biscuits and kept in the cold for several days and baked as de- 
sired. 


Supper or Luncheon Dishes 
Baked Hominy and Ham Chips: 


2 cups boiled hominy ™% teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon sugar 
2 beaten eggs Milk if necessary 


Beat up hominy with fork, add eggs, saJt and sugar. Milk may 
be added if necessary. Butter small molds. Bake 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Serve on a thin slice of ham or bacon. 


Hominy Fritters: 


2 cups boiled hominy ™% teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon flour 
2 eggs beaten 1 teaspoon baking 
powder 


Sift baking powder and flour and combine all ingredients. 
Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat and fry a delicate brown. 


Corn-meal Mush with Pork: 


1 1b. lean pork 1 teaspoon salt Water 
1 cup corn-meal 1⁄4 teaspoon powdered 
sage 


Cook pork in water till meat is very tender. Remove bones 
and fat. Reduce broth to 1 quart and cook corn-meal in it. Add 
the meat finely chopped and the seasonings. Pack in granite tin. 
Cut in slices and fry. Beef may be used the same way. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Agricultural Extension 
G. I. CHRISTIE, Superintendent 
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War Time Poultry Work 
To Increase Indiana’s Food Supply 


Prepared under the direction of A. G. PHILIPS 
By Leo J. BROSEMER*, Division of Poultry Husbandry 


Mr. Hoover’s Appeal 
for More 


Poultry and Eggs 


To Producers of Poultry and Eggs 
in the United States: 


We are short of red meat. Our soldiers and 
our Allies require more than ever before. 

We are advocating in every household, every 
hotel and restaurant, the substitution of poultry 
for red meat. Increased production of poultry 
can be effected much faster than beef, pork and 
mutton. While we want increase in all the 
latter, we must have a quick response in poultry 
products. 

There is a great waste of poultry feeds from 
eey household and every farm. It requires little 
abor. 

Cannot the poultry raisers of the country help 
us by providing the increased supply we need? 


Washington, D. C. Herbert C. Hoover. 


*In co-operation with the Poultry Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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An Appeal to Your 
Patriotism 


_ KITCHENER SAID: “THE NATION WITH THE LAST 
TON OF FOOD WILL WIN THIS WAR!” 


Here is the plain simple logic 
of the meat situation: 


Soldiers must have meat. There is no substitute for meat and 
fat. Our soldiers in France cannot do their best without it; 36 
per cent of America’s meals consists of meat products. It’s up to 
America to produce meat to feed the 22,000,000 fighting men of the 
Allies’ combined armies. Europe cannot do it! The flocks and 
herds of France, Belgium and England are disappearing rapidly. 


___ During the last fiscal year it was necessary to send one billion 
five hundred million “pounds of animal ‘products to our Allies—three 
times the amount sent before the war. 


Our meat supply is near the danger point. 


Why? 


Because during the last 17 years there has been a decrease of 
13,000,000 head of beef, swine and sheep in the United States. 


Poultry meat can be produced more rapidly and as economically 
as any other form of meat. A 134 ounce chick will develop into 
a 40 ounce bird in less than 14 weeks. 


Hoover says: “Increased production of poultry can be effected much 
faster than beef, pork and mutton.” 


He adds: “We must have a quick response in poultry products.” 


If you are a real American you will take this as a command 
—not as a suggestion! 


Remember what Kitchener said! Are we to have that last 
ton of food? : 


Think it over. 
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An Appeal to Your 
Pocketbook 


Question—Can the average Indiana farmer make money with 
poultry? 


Answer —Yes! 
(Juestion—Can you prove it? 


\nswer —Yes. Last year Mrs. Harry Knee, of Wabash, Ind., with 
a flock of 97 Barred Plymouth Rock hens secured 727 
dozen eggs. She made a profit of $1.75 per hen—a profit 
of $1.09 per hour for every hour spent with her fowls— 
Purdue instructions made good! Last year, with corn 
selling from $1.00 to $1.25 per bushel, and other feed 
stuff proportionately as high, five Indiana farmers like 
yourself, averaging 165 hens apiece, secured 90 eggs per 
hen, which sold at an average of 32.2 cents per dozen, 
netting each one of those farmers $231.95 apiece—mind 
you, a net profit of 45 cents per hour for every hour 
spent with their fowls. 


(Question—What shall I do to make money with fowls? 


Answer —First—Hatch chickens early. Hatch by the calendar. 
Hatch 200 days before the season of heavy frosts in 
your locality. The secret of getting pullets to lay in 
cold weather is to have them matured and laying before 
October’s frosts. Hatch Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds and Wyandottes during March; hatch Leghorns not 
later than April 30th. Pullets hatched in June are poor 
winter layers. Early hatched chicks are stronger, more 
thrifty and mature more rapidly. 

Second—Confine the mother hen during the first two 
weeks of the chicks’ life. Do not allow chicks to run in 
wet, cold grass. Every chick lost is an egg and a quantity 
of feed used to no purpose. 

Third—Produce infertile eggs after the breeding 
season. 

Fourth—Dispose of the surplus cockerels early and 
cut down the feed costs. Retain all thrifty pullets, as 
they earn you a profit. The cockerels will not. 


Suppose You 
Were Going 
Over The Top 


Out into the night, into the roar of shell fire, through the 
barbed wire and the mud, into the enemy trenches—would you stop 
to count the cost? 


No, you would go without question because it is your duty. 
You would not ask about the safety of the undertaking, nor argue 
about the amount of glory you might earn, nor suggest that someone 
else be sent in your place, would you? 


You would just go, head down, through hell 
on earth, because your country asked it! 


But you—You, the person reading this—are not asked to 
make “the Great Sacrifice.” You are asked only to produce food— 
the food that will bring victory. 


If your own son or the sons of your neighbors—the boys you 
watched grow into young manhood—were fighting shoulder to 
shoulder just beyond the next town to protect you and yours, 
wouldn’t you gladly give those fearless fight-to-the-finish Americans 
all the food you could produce? 


Would you shirk, run away, let them hunger? 


Never! 


When the war is over and victory is ours, see to it Now that 
your conscience won’t bother you Then. 


Apply to County Agricultural Agents or direct to the De- 
partment of Agricultural Extension, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, for the services of practical poultrymen, if assistance is 
needed. During this war-time demand for increased production 
these men are constantly traveling over the State. There is no 
charge for their services. 


Funds for the printing of this leaflet were supplied by the Indiana 
Egg and Poultry Association 
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MENUS FOR WHEATLESS DAYS* 
Compiled by Mary L. MATTHEWS 
Department of Home Economics 


| 

| 

| 

i 

j 

| The planning of wheatless meals is sometimes a difficult task 
for the woman who has always been accustomed to using wheat 
breads, cakes and pies. A wheatless meal should as far as possible 
be planned without the use of wheat in any form. This means elim- 
j inating breads, pastry, cakes and breakfast foods containing wheat 
and the substituting of other cereals in these products. 

Yeast breads, as a rule, must be made with part wheat flour, 
| therefore on wheatless days quick breads, which are entirely wheat- 
less, will have to be employed. 

Crackers and wafers made of whole wheat, graham or wheat 
flours should be avoided. 

Cake should only be used in the menu when furnishing a por- 
tion of the required food value, and on wheatless days cakes con- 
taining no wheat should be used. 

Pies should only be used in meals where the added food value 
is required and the crusts should be wheatless. 

Wheat breakfast foods should be eliminated entirely from the 
diet except in the case of children or of invalids. 

The following menus may be helpful in working out plans for 

wheatless days: 


Menus suitable for families where members are doing hard 
manual labor or work out of doors in winter 


First Day 
Breakfast Dinner Supper or Luncheon 
Cream of Rye with Raisins Swiss Steak with Gravy Kidney Bean Stew 
Crackling Bread Mashed Potatoes Barley Muffins 
Eggs in some form if desired Stewed Tomatoes Stewed or Canned Peaches 
Butter or Butter Substitute Cornmeal Muffins 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa {without wheat) 


Corn Syrup, Jelly or Jam 
Baked Apples and Cream 


*FOOD EMERGENCY SERIES—Other leaflets in this series are: “Use Less 
Sugar,” “Liberty Breads,” “Menus for Meatless Days,” “The Use of Fish,” ‘Substitutes 
for Meat.” These may be obtained upon application to the Department of Agricultural 
Extension, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Breakfast 


Fruit 

Corn Dodgers 

Corn Syrup, Honey or 
Maple Syrup 

Eggs in some form if desired 

Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Fruit 

Omelet 

Creamed Rice 
Barley Muffins 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Oatmeal with Cream 
Rye Bread Toast 
Eggs if desired 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Shirred Eggs 
Creamed Hominy 
Rye Bread Toast 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Fresh Fruit 

Cream of Rye with Cream 
Eggs if desired 

Virginia Batter Bread 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Fresh Fruit 
Creamed Eggs on Rye Toast 
Stewed Rice 

Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 
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Second Day 


Dinner 


Baked Spare-Ribs 
Escalloped Potatoes 
Kraut 

Rice Spoon Bread 

Jam, Jelly or Preserves 
Canned Cherries 

Fruit Cup Cakes 


Third Day 


Dinner 


Meat Loaf with Brown 
Sauce 

Baked Potatoes 

Lettuce with Salad 
Dressing 

Rye Bread (without wheat) 

Apple Sauce 

Oatmeal Cookies 


Fourth Day 


Dinner 


Roast Beef 

Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Cabhage Slaw 

Cornmeal Bread Sticks 
Syrup, Jelly or Jam 
Apple Tapioca with Cream 


Fifth Day 


Dinner 


Fried Chicken and Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes 

Buttered Beets 

Barley Muffins 

Cornmeal Apple Dumplings 


Sixth Day 


Dinner 


Meat Pie with Potato 
Crust 

Green Beans 

Rye Muffins 

Jelly, Jam or Marmalade 

Blushing Apples with 
Orange Sauce 

Oatmeal Cookies 


Seventh Day 


Dinner 


Stewed Chicken with Gravy 

Mashed Potatoes 

Stewed Onions 

Rice Spoon Bread 

Apple Pie (with Rye 
Crust) 


Supper or Luncheon 


Cream of Corn Soup 

Corn Meal Crisps 

Cabbage Salad 

Chocolate Cornstarch 
Pudding 


Supper or Luncheon 


Cold sliced Meat Loaf 
Potato Salad 

Rye Bread 

Prune Whip 

Oatmeal Cookies 


Supper or Luncheon 


Polenta 

Rye Bread 

Fruit Salad 
Fruit Cup Cakes 


Supper or Luncheon 


Cold Fried Chicken 
Potato Cakes 

Green Onions 

Rye Bread 

Jelly, Jam or Marmalade 


Supper or Luncheon 


Rinktum Ditty on Rye 
Toast 

Cucumber and Potato 
Salad 

Cornstarch Pudding with 
Cream 

Oatmeal Cookies 


Supper or Luncheon 


Cheese Souffle 

Tomato and Cucumber 
Salad 

Virginia Batter Bread 

Corn or Maple Syrup 
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Corn Flour Waffles: 


1% cups corn flour 
8 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 


, Proceed as for ordinary waffles. 


Corn Peanut Cookies: 


8 tablespoons fat 

4 tablespoons sugar 

1 egg 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 


1 tablespoon melted butter 
2 eggs 
1 cup milk 


4 tablespoons cornmeal 

4 tablespoons corn flour 
2 tablespoons milk 

¥Y% cup peanuts ground 

2 teaspoons cocoa 


Cream the fat and sugar together. Add the eggs well beaten 
and rhix. Mix all dry ingredients together with the milk, then add 
the peanuts. Drop in spoonful portions, not too close together on a 


greased pan. Bake in moderate oven until golden brown. 


Rye Pastry: 


1 cup rye flour 
44 cup fat 


Proceed as for ordinary pastry. 


Entire Rye Flour Bread: 


1 cup liquid yeast and water 
in which to soak 
2 tablespoons sugar 


3%, teaspoon salt 
14 cup water 


11% teaspoons salt 
2 tablespoons fat 
Rye flour 


Make as white bread. This is never as light as white bread. 


Fruit Cup Cakes: 


1% cup fat 

1 cup brown sugar 
1% cup cocoa 

1 cup dried fruits 
3 eggs 

\% cup water 

1% cups rye flour 


1 teaspoon cinnamon 

14 teaspoon cloves 

\% teaspoon mace 

W teaspoon salt 

8 teaspoons baking powder 


Mix as any cake. Bake 15 minutes in moderate oven. 


Buckwheat Drop Cakes: 


\% cup fat 

1% cup dark corn syrup 
1 egg 

¥% cup milk P 
ł teaspoon lemon juice 
Y cup raisins 


3% cup buckwheat 

%4 cup flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
% cup cocoanut 

V, feaspoon salt 


Add to corn syrup and melted fat the egg which has been 
slightly beaten. Add milk. Add this mixture gradually to sifted 
dry ingredients. Add lemon juice, cocoanut and raisins. Drop 
onto greased pan and bake 12 to 15 minutes in moderate oven. 


Barley Muffins: 
2 tablespoons fat 
2%, cups barley flour 
1 cup sour milk 
¥% teaspoon soda for medium 
sour milk 


Proceed as for ordinary muffins. 


1 egg 

Y% teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 tablespoon corn syrup 


Breakfast 


Orange 

Cornmeal Pancakes 

Corn or Maple Syrup 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


Breakfast 


Cream of Rye with Raisins 
Cornmeal Muffins 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Oatmeal and Cream 
Stewed Prunes 

Rye Toast 

Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Cream of Rice with Dates 


Cornmeal and Barley Bread 


Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Omelet 
Rye Toast 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Stewed Apricots 
Sauted Cornmeal Mush 
Corn or Maple Syrup 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Dinner 


Liver smothered in Onions 
Creamed Potatoes 

Rye Bread (without wheat) 
Pickles 

Lemon Gelatin with Cream 
Corn Peanut Cookies 


Second Day 


Dinner 


Corned Beef 

Boiled Cabbage or Kraut 
Barley Muffins 

Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Norwegian Prune Pudding 


Third Day 


Dinner 


Flank Steak with Carrots 
and Potatoes 

Hominy Bread 

Lettuce Salad with 
Dressing 

Apple Tapioca 


Fourth Day 


Dinner 


Swiss Steak 

Mashed Potatoes 

Buttered Peas 

Cornmeal and Barley 
Bread 

Apple Salad 


Fifth Day 


Dinner 


Hamburg Steak 
Escalloped Tomatoes 
Boiled Diced Potatoes 
Cornmeal Muffins 
Ranana Salad 


Sixth Day 


Dinner 


Meat Stew 

Green Beans 

Virginia Spoon Bread 

Chocolate Cornstarch 
Pudding 


Menus for families doing moderately active work, such a: 
office work, school work or light muscular work 


First Day 


Supper or Luncheon 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Rye Bread 
Fruit Salad 
Corn Peanut Cookies 


Supper or Luncheon 


Oat Coffee Cake 
Fruit Salad 
Tea, Cocoa or Milk 


Supper or Luncheon 


Potato Salad 

Rye Bread 

Jam or Jelly 

Fruit 

Buckwheat Drop Cakea 


Supper or Luncheon 


Hominy with Tomato 
Sauce 

Rye Bread 

Baked Apples with Cream 


Supper or Luncheon 


Creamed Rice 
Rye Bread 

Jam 

Fruit 

Fruit Cup Cakes 


Supper or Luncheon 


Green Bean Salad 

Rye Bread Sandwiches with 
Cheese and Peanut 
Filling 

Strawberries and Cream 

Oatmeal Cookies 
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Menus for families doing moderately active work, such as 
office work, school work or light muscular work 


Breakfast 


Orange 

Cornmeal Pancakes 

Corn or Maple Syrup 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


Breakfast 


Cream of Rye with Raisins 
Cornmeal Muffins 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Oatmeal and Cream 
Stewed Prunes 

Rye Toast 

Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Cream of Rice with Dates 
Cornmeal and Barley Bread 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Omelet 
Rye Toast 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Stewed Apricots 
Sauted Cornmeal Mush 
Corn or Maple Syrup 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 


First Day 


Dinner 


Liver smothered in Onions 
Creamed Potatoes 

Rye Bread (without wheat) 
Pickles 

Lemon Gelatin with Cream 
Corn Peanut Cookies 


Second Day 


Dinner 


Corned Beef 

Boiled Cabbage or Kraut 
Barley Muffins 

Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Norwegian Prune Pudding 


Third Day 


Dinner 


Flank Steak with Carrots 
and Potatoes 

Hominy Bread 

Lettuce Salad with 
Dressing 

Apple Tapioca 


Fourth Day 


Dinner 


Swiss Steak 

Mashed Potatoes 

Buttered Peas 

Cornmeal and Barley 
Bread 

Apple Salad 


Fifth Day 


Dinner 


Hamburg Steak 
Escalloped Tomatoes 
Boiled Diced Potatoes 
Cornmeal Muffins 
Ranana Salad 


Sixth Day 


Dinner 


Meat Stew 

Green Beans 

Virginia Spoon Bread 

Chocolate Cornstarch 
Pudding 


Supper or Lunche: 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Rye Bread 
Fruit Salad 
Corn Peanut Cookies 


Supper or Luncheon 


Oat Coffee Cake 
Fruit Salad 
Tea, Cocoa or Milk 


Supper or Luncheon 


Potato Salad 
Rye Bread 
Jam or Jelly 


ruit 
Buckwheat Drop Cakes 


Supper or Luncheon 


Hominy with Tomato 
Sauce 

Rye Bread 

Baked Apples with Cream 


Supper or Luncheon 


Creamed Rice 
Rye Bread 

Jam 

Fruit 

Fruit Cup Cakes 


Supper or Luncheon 


Green Bean Salad 

Rye Bread Sandwiches with 
Cheese and Peanut 
Filling 

Strawberries and Cream 

Oatmeal Cookies 
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Seventh Day 


Breakfast Dinner Supper or Luncheon 
Corn Flour Waffles Salmon Box Creamed Hominy 
Maple or Corn Syrup * Esealloped Caulifiower Sliced Tomatoes o 
Apple Sauce Radishes or Green Onions Rice Spoon Bread 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa Oat Coffee Cake Apricot Whip with Cream 
Jam, Jelly or Marmalade Corn Peanut Cookies 


Most of the recipes used for the breads, cakes and pies in these 
menus are found in Leaflets No. 80, No. 92, No. 93, published by 
the Department of Agricultural Extension, Purdue University, La- 
fayctte, Indiana, and can be obtained by writing for them. 

Other recipes used are given below. 


Corn Bread with Barley Flour: 


1 cup cornmeal 1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup barley flour 1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons sugar 1 egg 

5 teaspoons baking powder 2 tablespoons fat 


Mix dry ingredients, add milk, beaten egg and melted fat. Bake 
25 or 30 minutes, 


Corn Bread: 


2 cups white cornmeal 2 eggs 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup sweet milk 
4 teaspoons baking powder 


Pour boiling water over cornmeal until it is scalded. Add butter 
and salt. When cool add the eggs which have been well beaten and 
the milk and baking powder. Bake in a moderate oven. 


Cornmeal Bread Sticks: 


1 cup corn meal 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup rye flour 1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons sugar 1 egg 

5 teaspoons baking powder 2 tablespoons fat 


Mix dry ingredients. Add milk, beaten egg and melted fat. 
Stir well. Place on greased pan, bake in moderate oven for 40 
to 45 minutes. 


Corn Dodgers: 
14% cups milk or water Cornmeal to make very stiff 
1 tablespoon corn syrup 1 teaspoon salt 


1 tablespoon fat 
Heat together to simmering point the milk, corn syrup, salt and 
fat. Stir in cornmeal, keeping mixture over the fire until mixing is 
finished. Make as stiff as possible. Drop by spoonfuls onto greased 
griddle. Bake in moderate oven 20 to 30 minutes. 


Corn Flour’ Griddle Cakes: 


1 cup corn flour 1 tablespoon melted butter 
2 teaspoons baking powder 1 egg 
4 teaspoon salt 3% cup milk 


Sift together dry ingredients. Add the beaten egg yolk, milk ` 
and melted fat. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 


< 
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, LIBERTY BREADS* 
Compiled by EDITH GAMBLE, Department of Home Economics. 


“We have exported the whole of the surplus of the wheat from this harvest after reserv- 
ing for ourselves an amount sufficient for our normal consumption of seed and flour until 
the next harvest, and therefore the amount of wheat flour that the United States can con- 
tribute to mix with the war bread of our allies during this winter will be simply the 
amount that our people reduce their consumption month by month.” 


Our allies need to import at least 450,000,000 bushels of wheat 
before the next harvest, and Canada has only 110,000,000 bushels avail- 
able for export. We are asked to use only 70 per cent of the amount of 
wheat used last year. This means that the problem of conserving this 
wheat for our Allies rests with the women in the homes. This necessitates 

j learning to substitute corn, barley, potatoes, rice and oatmeal for wheat 
in the bread used; to save all the bread scraps to be used in escalloped 
dishes and for thickening; and to observe the wheatless days and meals. 


The following recipes are designed to help the housekeeper con- 
serve wheat. They have been thoroughly tried and tested out in the 
laboratories of the Home Economics Department, Purdue University. l 


Yeast Breads 
Oatmeal Yeast Bread: 


1 cup liquid 1 cup rolled oats 

1 teaspoon salt 2% cups wheat flour 

1 tablespoon fat Yeast 

2 tablespoons sugar or molasses % cup water 

Scald liquid and pour it over rolled oats, salt, sugar and fat. When 
lukewarm add softened yeast. Add flour, knead, let rise until double in 


bulk. Knead and place in pan. Let rise. Bake 45-60 minutes. 


Wheat and Corn Bread: | 
2% pounds sifted flour 1% tablespoons salt i 
% pound corn meal 1 quart liquid 1 
3 tablespoons sugar or molasses 3 tablespoons fat, if desired 
Yeast 


Mix and bake as ordinary white bread. 


Barley Yeast Bread: 


1 cup milk and water, or water, (8 oz.) 1 1-6 cups barley flour 
1 tablespoon sugar or molasses 2% cups wheat flour 
1 tablespoon fat % cake compressed yeast. 


1 teaspoon salt 
| Mix and bake as ordinary white bread. 


*“FOOD EMERGENCY SERIES—Other leaflets in this series are: ‘Substitutes for | 
Meat,’ ‘The Use of Fish,’ ‘Use Less Sugar,’ ‘Menus for Wheatless Days,’ ‘Menus for Meat- { 
less Days.’ These may be obtained upon application to the Department of Agricultural '] 
Extension, Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana. 


Rye Yeast Bread: 


1 cup milk and water, or water (8 oz ) 2% cups rye flour 

1 tablespoon fat 2%.cups wheat flour 
2 tablespoons sugar or molasses 14 cake compressed yei 
1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons water 


Mix and bake as ordinary white bread. 


Potato Flour Yeast Bread: 


1 cup liquid 1 cup wheat flour 
2 tablespoons sugar or molasses Yeast 

1% teaspoons salt 2 tablespoons fat 
% cup potato flour Flour to knead 


Mix and bake as ordinary white bread. 


Rice Bread: 


1 cup liquid it teaspoons salt 
1 cup cooked rice Yeast : 
1 tablespoon sugar or molasses Wheat flour to make stiit dough 


1 tablespoon fat 
Mix and bake as ordinary white bread. 


Wheat and Corn Bread (cooked mush) 


1% cups corn meal al cup liquid 


1% cups water 2 tablespoons liquid or molasses 
Steam 10 minutes 1% teaspoons salt 
00 1 tablespoon fat 
2 cups flour Yeast 


Proceed as in white bread. 


Graham Bread: 


1 cup liquid Yeast 
1% teaspoons salt 2 cups white flour 
1 tablespoon fat 2 cups graham flour 


1 tablespoon sugar or molasses 


Preceed as for making white bread. 


Whole Wheat Bread: 


1 cup liquid 2 cups whole wheat flour 
2 tablespoons brown sugar or molasses 2 cups white flour 
1% teaspoons salt 


Mix and bake as or linary white bread. 


Boston Brown Bread: 


1 cup rye meal 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup corn meal % cup molasses 
1 cup graham flour 2 cups sour milk 


% tablespoon soda 


Mix and sift dry ingredients, add molasses and milk, stir until well 
mixed, turn into a well buttered mold, and steam 31% hours. 


Bran Bread: 
1% cups potato water 1% teaspoons salt 
% cake compressed yeast 2 cups white flour 


2 tablespoons warm water 
Prepare sponge and let rise. When light add: 
2 tablespoons molasses or 3 cups white flour 


2 tablespoons sugar 2 cups bran 
1 tablespoon melted fat 


Let rise, knead, shape into loaves, let rise and bake. 


Quick Breads 


Oatmeal Biscuits: 


1⁄4 cups flour 1% cups oatmeal f 
teaspoons baking powder 6 tablespoons shortening 
32 teaspoon salt Water 


2 tablespoons sugar 

Mix flour, baking powder, salt and sugar. Add oatmeal, melted fat 
and waicr. Use just enough water to make soft dough. Roll out thin 
on floured board, cut and bake about 20 minutes. . 


Corn Bread with Rye Flour: 


1 cup corn meal 1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup rye flour 1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons sugar 1 egg 

5 teaspoons baking powder 2 tablespoons shortening 


Sift dry ingredients into bowl; add beaten egg and melted shorten- 
ing. Stir well. Put into greased pan, allow to stand in warm place 
20-25 minutes and bake in moderate oven 40-45 minutes. 


Entire Wheat Prune Bread: 


21} cups entire wheat fiour 1 cup milk 
% cup sugar 1 tablespoon shortening 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup prunes 


t teaspoons baking powder 

Wash prunes, soak several hours, drain, stone and chop. Mix and 
sift flour, sugar, salt and baking powder; add milk and beat well. Add 
prunes and melted shortening. Put into greased bread pan, allow to 
stand 20-25 minutes in warm place and bake in moderate oven one hour. 
(Dates, raisins or nuts may be used instead of prunes.) 


Rice Spoon Bread: 


2 eggs 1 cup corn meal 
2 cups cold boiled rice 2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup milk 


1 tablespoon fat 
(Batter between pancake and soft dough.) Bake 30 minutes. 


Hominy Bread: 


1 cup cold boiled hominy (flaked) 1 teaspoon baking powder 
1% cups milk 1 egg 
1 cup corn meal 1 tablespoon fat 


Ye teaspoon salt 

Put hominy into bowl and beat it thoroughly with a fork. Pour 
milk gradually over the hominy and continue beating. Mix corn meal. 
salt, and baking powder and add to hominy. Melt butter, add this and 
beaten egg to above mixture. Bake in greased pan or muffin tins, 20-30 
minutes. 


Oat Wafers: 


2 cups rolled oats 5 tablespoons fat 
2 cups rye flour 34 teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons sugar Hot water 


Mix dry ingredients. Rub in fat. Add just enough hot water to 
make dough hold together. Roll as thin as possible. Cut and bake on 
greased pan. 


Oat Coffee Cake: 


1⁄4 cup sugar 2% cups rolled oats 

% cup shortening (put through fine grinder) 
1 egg % teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 4 teaspoons baking powder 


3% cup raisins 


Graham Muffins: 
1 cup graham or entire wheat flour 
% cup wheat flour 
“ cup sugar or molasses 
1 teaspoon salt 


1 cup milk 

1 egg 

2 tablespoons melted fat 
5 teaspoons baking powder 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; add milk gradually, egg well beaten 


and melted butter. 


Corn, Meal Crisps: 


% cup corn meal 
1 cup boiling water 


Add corn meal gradually to boiling water and cook 2 minutes. When 
Spread evenly and as thin as possible 
Bake in a moderate oven until well 


smooth add melted fat and salt. 
on a well greased inverted pan. 
browned. Cut in squares. 


Barley Muffins: 
1 cup sour milk 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 egg 
'% teaspoon soda 


Oatmeal Muffins: 


1% cups milk 

2 cups rolled oats 
le 

2 tablespoons molasses 


Pour hot milk over the oats and let soak about % hour. 
Finally add dry ingredients which 
Bake in greased muffin tins % hour, in 


beaten egg, molasses and melted fat. 
have been sifted together. 
moderately hot oven. 


Cooked Cercal Muffins: 


1% cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 

1 cup: cooked rice 


Sift together the dry ingredients. 


melted fat to the cooked rice. 
dry ingredients. Mix well. 
in a moderately hot oven. 


Buckwheat Muffins: 


1 cup buckwheat 

1 cup wheat flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
™% teaspoon salt 


Sift together the dry ingredients, 


melted fat and molasses. 


Bake in hot oven in greased muffin tins. 


2% tablespoons melted fat 
% teaspoon salt 


% teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons melted fat 
2% cups barley flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 


1 tablespoon melted fat 

1 cup flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 


Add the 


% cup milk 
1 egg 
1 tablespoon melted fat 


Add the milk, beaten egg and 
Beat thoroughly. Finally add the sifted 
Bake in greased muffin tins about % hour 


1 cup milk 

1 egg 

1 tablespoon melted fat 
2 tablespoons molasses 


Combine the milk, beaten egg, 
Add the liquid to the dry ingredients. Mix 


well and bake about % hour in a moderately hot oven. 


Bran Muffins: 


1 cup bran 
% cup white flour 
% teaspoon soda 


Sour Milk Gingerbread : 
2 tablespoons fat 
% cup molasses 
1 egg 
% teaspoon salt 


Mix soda and molasses. 


Add other ingredients. 
pans 20 minutes, or in loaf 40 minutes. 


2% tablespoons molasses 
% cup sour milk 
1 egg 


% cup sour milk 

1 teaspoon soda 

2 cups whole wheat flour 
1 teaspoon ginger 


Bake in muffin 
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Before the United States was involved in war by the 
attack upon Pearl Harbor, the state of Indiana cooperated 
with the nation in its defense and preparedness program. 
The General Assembly of Indiana on March 10, 1941, passed 
the State Defense Act which provided for an Advisory De- 
fense Council, an Administrative Defense Council,? and a 
Civilian Defense Director who should also be the chairman 
of the Administrative Council. Clarence A. Jackson, the 
executive vice-president of the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce, was appointed Civilian Defense Director by Gov- 
ernor Henry F. Schricker. 

In his new work the director looked for a descriptive 
historical account of the experiences of the director of de- 
fense during the World War of 1917-1918. He failed to 
find such an account in Indiana that would serve him as a 
guide. Anxious to prevent a possible repetition of his ex- 
perience in the future and conscious of the historical impor- 
tance of developments in which Indiana was participating, 
Mr. Jackson called upon President Herman B Wells of In- 
diana University to assist in preparing a plan by which the 
records of the war period should be collected, and an account 
written showing the part Indiana was playing in the war 
and the effect of the war upon Indiana. Understanding the 
importance of this request, the president volunteered the 
services of Indiana University. 

The president appointed a committee of members of the 
university faculty to discuss ways and means of carrying out 
the plan.* In the deliberations and discussions of this com- 
mittee, the scope of the task and procedure to be followed 
were gradually developed. By this time the United States 
had been attacked, and preparations for war were going 
forward with speed and determination. Members of the 
teaching and administrative staffs were leaving for service 


1 The assistance rendered by Dr. Max P. Allen in the preparation 
of this paper has been so extensive and helpful as to approach joint 
authorship. 

2 Laws of the State of Indiana, 1941, ch. CXCIV. 

3H. B Wells to Clarence Jackson, March 5, 1942; H. B Wells to 
Dr. A. L. Kohlmeier, March 6, 1942; undated memorandum of Pro- 
fessor George A. Steiner; A. L. Kohlmeier to Professor George A. 
Steiner, April 1, 1942. 
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with the armed forces or other government agencies. The 
personnel of the committee fluctuated so rapidly that it was 
scarcely the same committee for two successive meetings. 
It was, nevertheless, quickly realized that the project had 
very large possibilities and that it would require the coopera- 
tion of the various agencies and institutions of the state, 
as well as numerous leaders of its business, agricultural, 
professional, and social activities. Conferences were held in 
which Governor Schricker, Mr. Jackson, President Edward 
C. Elliott of Purdue University, the late Dr. Christopher 
B. Coleman of the State Historical Society, and other persons 
interested in the history of the state participated. As the 
plan gradually developed, Indiana University was to take 
the lead in initiating and directing the work with the coop- 
eration of other institutions of the state. 

An announcement of the plans for the collection of 
material was made on April 14, 1942, which was printed in 


whole or in part in a large number of newspapers throughout 
the state. 


The story of Indiana’s participation in the war effort will be 
preserved for future historians through a systematic plan for the 
collection of data under the guidance of Indiana University, Governor 
Henry F. Schricker announced today after conferring with President 
Herman B Wells, Civilian Defense Director Clarence A. Jackson and 
faculty members of the University who are to work under the direction 
of Prof. A. L. Kohlmeier of the Indiana University history department. 

In selecting Indiana University to be the official historian of 
the state’s role in the war effort, Governor Schricker pointed out 
that the University can serve as a collection point for pertinent war 
material gathered by all Indiana colleges and universities, from libraries 
and local historical organizations, and from the various agencies of 
government. He explained that this is an effort to prevent a re- 
currence of the condition during the last war when a vast amount of 
material was destroyed by those who did not recognize its value from 
an historical standpoint. 

Preliminary steps have already been taken at the University and 
until such time as a permanent staff for assembling the material is 
ready, the History Department will assume the responsibility of car- 
ing for the various records. At the present the work of an I.U. 
faculty committee named by President Wells is to outline the nature 
of the material desired and then, working through the State Defense 
Council and other interested agencies, to publicize the need for co- 
operation in collecting the material.4 


4 The announcement continued as follows: “Although plans for the 
future are indefinite, it is certain that a record of the state’s part in 
the war will be published at the close of hostilities and that this may 
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The university committee began at once the collection 
of printed materia] under the supervision of Professor Kohl- 
meier, head of the Department of History. The university 
committee assigned the work of collection to Dr. John D. 
Barnhart, Associate Professor of History and editor of the 
Indiana Magazine of History. The committee continued in 
an advisory capacity with Professor Kohlmeier as chairman. 


also be carried out on a county basis. However, the greatest value 
appears to lie in the opportunity to make this valuable source of 
material available in a convenient and usable form for the assistance 
of history [sic] and other writers and research students who want to 
make a thorough study of civilian life in this momentous period. 

In attempting to locate all the data possible which will show the 
impact of the war on various phases of activity in Indiana, the present 
plan is to house and index as much of this as possible at Bloomington. 
All contributing agencies will be asked to send their material there for 
storage and classification. At the same time the University will also 
appeal to those who are not able to turn over their material at present 
to preserve it so that it may be secured at a later date when its value 
is entirely of a historical nature. This is particularly true of records 
from defense production plants which are now military secrets but 
which in years to come will give first-hand information on the thrilling 
story of the changeover from domestic to war production and the con- 
version of peacetime industries into plants for the production of war 
materials, 

By directing the appeal for help to all industries engaged in war 
work, [to] all persons who in trade or civic associations are familiar 
with the trend in their particular field of activity and to various levels 
of government from the federal to the community, it is felt that a suf- 
ficient mass of information can be obtained that it will shed light on the 
various fields which have been tentatively selected for concentration. 
These will include: 


A. General industrial and other economic fields 
B. Agriculture 

C. Local government 

D. Law 

E. The fine arts (literature, music, visual arts) 
F. Education 

G. The press and public opinion 

H. Geology (conservation) 

I. Health 

J. Sociology 

K. Military 


The practical value of this undertaking is stressed by state and 
university officials who point out that their inability to locate many 
records and reports of happenings in the last war has proven a distinct 
handicap. In the matter of local government, the text of various city 
and town ordinances, the reports of various officials, and the complete 
story of some of the projects which were attempted and the public 
pacer to them would be of great assistance if they were available 
today. 

The selection of Indiana University provides a central point for 
this collection and all persons willing to donate material to a place 
where it will be used most effectively are urged to contact Professor 
G. A. Steiner of the Indiana University School of Business who is 
secretary of the University Committee which will be in complete charge 
until the permanent staff is selected.” News Release, April 14, 1942, 
and Indianapolis Hoosier-Sentinel, April 24, 1942. 
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Efforts were initiated to secure files of the publications 
of the various governmental agencies, such as the Office of 
Price Administration and the Council of Civilian Defense; 
of government camps and munition plants; of educational 
institutions, especially those undertaking any of the war 
training programs; and of the manufacturing companies, 
particularly those engaged in war production. 

The General Assembly revised the State Defense Act 
in a measure signed by the governor on March 6, 1943. ‘The 
Defense Council was directed to initiate a survey oi the 
participation of the state in the war effort and to prepare 
a written report to be submitted to the governor as soon as 
practicable after the war. A progress report of this survey 
was to be made to the governor on April 1 each year. The re- 
port was to include (1) the contribution of man power, (2) 
bond purchases and other contributions by citizens of the state, 
(3) industrial development and production, (4) economic 
changes, (5) agricultural development and production, (6) 
changes in government, and (7) social changes and develop- 
ments.5 

The new Administrative and Advisory Defense Coun- 
cils, as provided for in the new Defense Act, met and dis- 
cussed the provision for a survey and report. It was de- 
cided to request the governor to appoint a committee to be 
known as the Indiana War History Committee, which would 
be a part of the Defense Council, and which would prepare 
a report of the state’s contribution to the war and the changes 
produced by the war in the life of the state. It was to en- 
courage historical activity by various agencies and officials 


and to prepare a history of Indiana’s participation in and 
contribution to the war.’ 


5“(b) The council is directed to initiate a survey of participation 
of the State of Indiana in the war effort and prepare a written report 
to be submitted to the governor as soon as practicable after the war. 
On April 1 of each year after 1943, a progress report of such survey 
shall be submitted to the governor. This report shall include, but shall 
not be limited to (1) the state contribution of man power; (2) bond 
purchases and other contributions by citizens of the state; (3) indus- 
trial development and production; (4) economic changes; (5) agricul- 
tural development and production; (6) changes in government; and 
(7) social changes and developments.” Laws of the State of Indiana, 
1943, ch. CLIII, see. 4b. 

|“ . . RESOLVED, that the Indiana State Advisory and Ad- 
ministrative Councils believe that the most effective way to comply 
with Section 4 (b) is to request the Governor to appoint a committee 
to be known as the Indiana War History Committee which shall be a 
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Further conferences were held with various leaders in 
trying to devise the best methods, to secure the cooperation 
of prominent citizens and organizations of the state, and 
to obtaia agreement upon the type of procedure and organ- 
ization. Governor Schricker appointed forty-one prominent 
Hoosiers to serve as members of the Indiana War History 
Commission.” The following were the persons appointed: 


Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren, Recording Secretary, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Whiting 

Mr. J. Chester Allen, Coordinator, Negro Activities, Civilian Defense 
Council, Indianapolis 

Mr. H. B. Allman, Superintendent of City Schools, Muncie 

Miss Mary E. Bostwick, Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis 

Mr. Harold F. Brigham; Director, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 

Dr. Franklin L. Burdette, Butler University, Indianapolis 

Dr. Joseph C. Carroll, Crispus Attucks High School, Indianapolis 

Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, Director, Indiana Historical Bureau, In- 
dianapolis 

Mrs. Frederick Conkle, President, Indiana Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Noblesville 

Dr. Edward C. Elliott, President, Purdue University, Lafayette 

Mr. Wray E. Fleming, Director, Hoosier State Press Association, In- 
dianapolis 

Mr. Edmond C. Foust, Editor, The Hoosier Farmer, Indianapolis 

Mr. Walter Frisbie, Secretary-Treasurer, Indiana State Industrial 
Union Council, Indianapolis 

Col. Everett L. Gardner, Director, Indiana Employment Security Divi- 
sion, Indianapolis 

Rabbi Maurice Goldblatt, Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation, Indian- 
apolis 

Mr. Othniel Hitch, Attorney, Indianapolis 


part of the Defense Council. The committee shall prepare a report 
of the State’s contribution of man power, bond purchases and other 
contributions of citizens of the State, industrial development and pro- 
duction, economic changes, agricultural development and production, 
changes in government and social changes and development. The com- 
mittee shall cooperate with and utilize the facilities of all state and 
local governmental agencies, educational institutions, libraries, busi- 
ness, scientific, professional, veteran, librarian, historical, agricultural, 
labor, and civic organizations in collecting and preserving the informa- 
tion and records necessary to complete the survey and report. It shall 
be the responsibility of the committee to encourage the various agencies 
and officials to maintain a current history of the various matters 
coming within the purview of the survey in order to facilitate the 
annual progress reports which shall be submitted to the Governor 
April 1, 1944. 

It shall be the further duty of the committee to encourage the 
writing of and publication of a history or histories of Indiana’s par- 
ticipation and contribution to World War II.” Minutes of the Meeting 
of Administrative and Advisory Defense Councils, April 18, 1943. 

7In appointing the members the governor used the word “com- 
mission” rather than “committee” as found in the resolution of the 
Defense Council. Since the change seemed agreeable to all, the term 
commission has been used. 
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Col. Robinson Hitchcock, State Director, Indiana Selective Service, In- 
dianapolis 

Mr. Clarence A. Jackson, Director, Indiana State Defense Council, 
Indianapolis 

Mrs. George W. Jaqua, Director, Women’s Division, Indiana State De- 


fense Council, Indianapolis 

Dr. O. P. Kretzman, President, Valparaiso University, Valparais 

Mr. Eli Lilly, President, Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis 

Dr. Ross F. Lockridge, Director, New Harmony Memorial Commission, 
Bloomington 

Dr. Carleton B. McCulloch, Indianapolis 

Dr. Clement T. Malan, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis 

Mr. Carl H. Mullen, President, Indiana State Federation of Labor, 
Indianapolis 

Mrs. Jeannette Covert Nolan, Bloomington 

Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, Brookville 

The Reverend Hugh O’Donnell, President, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame 

Mr. Eugene C. Pulliam, State Chairman, Indiana War Finance Com- 
mittee, Indianapolis 

Dr. M. O. Ross, President, Butler University, Indianapolis 

Mr. Louis Ruthenburg, President, Servel, Inc., Evansville 

Mr. Don Scism, Editor, Evansville Courier, Evansville 

Judge Curtis G. Shake, Indiana Supreme Court, Indianapolis 

Dr. Frank H. Sparks, President, Wabash College, Crawfordsville 

Mr. Burr S. Swezey, President, Lafayette National Bank, Lafayette 

Mr. Ralph N. Tirey, President, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute 

Mr. W. E. Wagoner, Acting President, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie 

Dr. Louis A. Warren, Lincoln Foundation, Fort Wayne 

Dr. Herman B Wells, President, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Mr. Frank White, Editor, The Hoosier Legionnaire, Indianapolis 

Dr. Clyde E. Wildman, President, DePauw University, Greencastle 


An organization meeting was held in Indianapolis on 
December 16, 1943. President Wells was appointed chairman 
of the commission. Governor Schricker was elected honorary 
chairman; Mr. Jackson, vice-chairman; and Professor Barn- 
hart, permanent secretary and director. 

An attractive pamphlet entitled Helping Record Indiana’s 
Part in the War was prepared with the assistance of the 
Director of Civilian Defense, and mailed to some eight thou- 
sand persons, asking for the cooperation of the public gener- 
ally. Although the response indicated that the people of the 
state were historically conscious, it demonstrated that more 
direct methods of securing results would be necessary. 

A staff of workers was formed at the university to un- 
dertake more efficient methods of collection. Dr. Max P. 
Allen and Professor J. Wymond French were loaned to the 
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commission by the departments of History and Journalism 
respectively. They called upon the manufacturers of the 
state to learn the part they played in war production and 
the effects of the war upon manufacturing. This work was 
begun on a small and experimental scale, but was found to 
be productive of good results. It was extended over the 
southern half of the state and to some extent into the north- 
ern half. The larger cities, however, seemed too big for 
this procedure, so little was attempted in Evansville, or In- 
dianapolis, or other large communities in the northern part 
of the state. Dr. Donald F. Carmony was added to the staff 
very shortly after this work was undertaken, and he and 
Professor French have done most of it. Each staff repre- 
sentative visited a community and interviewed the heads of 
the more important manufacturing establishments. An ac- 
count of each interview was then written, and sent to the 
official interviewed for correction or approval. When re- 
turned the report was filed with the other records which 
the commission was collecting. Wherever possible, supple- 
mentary printed material was also assembled and filed with 
the report. 

While this work was being done, an organization was 
formed to secure the assistance of a large number of prom- 
inent leaders throughout the state. The work of collecting 
the records of Indiana’s part in the war and the effects 
of the war upon Indiana was divided into six divisions and 
a chairman was appointed for each division. The work with- 
in each division was subdivided and assigned to subchairmen. 
Serious efforts were made to bring into the organization 
individuals who were personally acquainted with the phases 
of activity for which they were to collect the records. Be- 
cause of the importance of the commission’s work, it was 
assumed that the cooperation of outstanding Hoosiers could 
be secured. Generally persons connected with some organ- 
ized activity were chosen, because their positions in the or- 
ganization often made available to them the means of know- 
ing what was going on, of collecting the records, and also 
of getting work done which others not so connected could 
not possibly do even at considerable personal sacrifice. Much 


8 Dr. Carmony on August 1, 1944, became executive secretary of 
the South Bend-Mishawaka center of the extension division of the 
university and since then has been able to give but half of his time to 
the commission. 
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care and time was spent in making these appointments. 
Seldom have the requests for assistance been denied, even 
though many persons already overburdened with other ac- 
tivities have been asked to participate in the work. 

Mr. Louis Ruthenburg, President of Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, was appointed chairman of the Division of Economic 
Changes. His subchairmen and their subdivisions are as 
follows: 


Manufacturing, Mr. Harry Newcomb, Vice-President, Servel, Inc., Evans- 


ville 
Transportation and Communication, Mr. Herschel A. Hollopeter, Traf- 
fic Director, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis 


Mining, Mr. C. C. Lydick, Managing Director, Coal Trade Association 
of Indiana, Terre Haute 

Merchandising and Distribution, Prof. Albert Haring, Marketing Divi- 
sion, School of Business, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Banking and Finance, Mr. Don Warrick, Secretary, Indiana Bankers’ 
Association, Indianapolis 

Taxation, Mr. Howard Friend, Research Director, Indiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Indianapolis 

War Bond Sales, Mr. Eugene C. Pulliam, State Chairman, Indiana 
War Finance Committee, Indianapolis 

Public Utilities, Mr. C. V. Sorenson, Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., Hammond 

Labor, Mr. Carl H. Mullen, President, Indiana State Federation of 
Labor, Indianapolis; Mr. Walter Frisbie, Secretary-Treasurer, In- 
diana State Industrial Union Council, Indianapolis; Mr. Ray C. 
Gilbert, State Representative, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Indianapolis; Dr. Joseph A. Batchelor, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

Committee for Economic Development, Mr. Louis Ruthenburg, President, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville 


Dean Harry J. Reed of the Agricultural School, Purdue 
University, accepted the appointment as chairman of the 
Division of Agricultural Developments. His subchairmen and 
their subdivisions include the following: 


Livestock and Poultry, Prof. Claude Harper, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment, Purdue University; Prof. R. A. Wilhelm, Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, Purdue University 

Dairy Farms, Prof. E. A. Gannon, Smith Hall, Purdue University 

Vegetable Growers, Truck Gardeners, Victory Gardeners, Prof. F. C. 
Gaylord, Horticultural Building, Purdue University 

Cereal Crops, Prof. K. E. Beeson, Agronomy Department, Purdue Uni- 
versity 

Horticulture and Fruit Raising, Prof. Monroe McCown, Horticultural 
Building, Purdue University 
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Conservation: 
Forestry and Conservation, Mr. Hugh A. Barnhart, Director, De- 
partment of Conservation, State House, Indianapolis 
Soil Conservation, Mr. Kenneth Welton, Soil Conservationist Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Lafayette 
Farmers Organizations and Cooperatives, Mr. Hassil Schenck, Pres- 
ident, Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., Indianapolis 
\grieultural Education, Mr. Harry F. Ainsworth, Supervisor, Agri- 
cultural Education, State Department of Public Instruction, In- 
dianapolis 
Finance, Labor, and Price Control, Dr. E. L. Butz, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Department, Purdue University 
Farm Security Administration, Dr. E. H. Shideler, Director, Farm 
Security Administration, Lafayette 
lyricultural Adjustment Administration, Mr. L. M. Vogler, Chairman, 
Indiana Agricultural Conservation Committee, Indianapolis 
Rural Electrification 


The Division of Armed Forces was placed under the 
chairmanship of the late Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, Direc- 
tor of the Historical Bureau. His subchairmen are as 
follows: 


Induction of Indianans into the Services: 

Selective Service, Col. Robinson Hitchcock, State Director, Selec- 
tive Service, Indianapolis 

Navy Recruiting, Lt. Comdr. W. A. Chapman, Jr., Officer in 
Charge, U.S. Navy Recruiting Station, Indianapolis 

Marine Induction Recruiting, Major Ralph E. Boulton, Officer in 
Charge, U.S. Marine Corps, Induction and Recruiting Dis- 
trict, Indianapolis 

Federal Military and Naval Establishments: 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Mrs. Filomena Gould, Indianapolis News, 
Indianapolis 

Camp Atterbury, Captain Wesley Jones, Public Relations Officer, 
Fifth Service Command, Camp Atterbury 

Quartermaster Supply Depot, Dr. A. D. Beeler, Butler University, 
Indianapolis 

Stout Field, Lt. F. H. Baumann, Special Services Officer, Army 
Air Base, Stout Field, Indianapolis 

Jefferson Proving Grounds 

Baer and Scott Fields Dr. Louis Warren, Lincoln 

Casad Army Ordnance Depot Foundation, Fort Wayne 

Freeman Field 

Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Dr. David Spence Hill 

Army Air Forces, Specialist Depots 

Indianapolis Naval Armory, Mr. Howard C. Caldwell, Indianapolis 

Bunker Hill Naval Air Station, Mr. Richard Simons, Tipton Daily 
Tribune, Tipton 
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Naval Ammunition Depot, Crane 
Individual Records: 
Gold Star Honor Roll, Miss Dorothy Riker, Historical Burcau, 
State Library and Historical Building, Indianapolis 
Indiana Book of Merit (Citations and Decorations), Miss Nellie 
A. Robertson and Miss Dorothy Riker, Historical Bureau, 
State Library and Historical Building, Indianapolis 
Service Records of all Indianans in Army and Navy, Acting Adj. 
Gen. William P. Weimar, Adjutant General’s Office, Indiana 
National Guard, State House, Indianapolis 
Demobilization and Rehabilitation: 
Army and Navy Training Schools in Colleges and Universities, 
Dr. Frank H. Sparks of the Division of Social Forces 


The Division of Social Forces was assigned to Dr. Clyde 
E. Wildman, President, DePauw University, Greencastle. 
The subdivisions and the respective subchairmen follow: 


Education: 

Colleges and Universities, Dr. Frank H. Sparks, President, Wa- 
bash College, Crawfordsville 
Public and Parochial Schools, Mr. Robert H. Wyatt, Executive 
Secretary, Indiana State Teachers Association, Indianapolis 

Churches, The Rev. Dr. Ralph L. Holland, General Secretary, Church 
Federation, Indianapolis 

Professions Other than Medicine, Mr. John S. Hastings, Director, 
Civilian Defense Council, Daviess County, Washington 

Medical Profession, Mr. Thomas A. Hendricks, Executive Secretary, 
Indiana State Medical Association, Indianapolis 

Population Movements, Prof. George W. Starr, Director, Bureau of 
Business Research, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Recreation, Mr. Paul V. Brown, Chairman, Board of Park Commis- 
sioners, Indianapolis 

Social Service Organizations, Mr. Virgil Sheppard, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Red Cross, Indianapolis 

Governmental Welfare Organizations, Mr. John Barnett, Assistant Re- 
search Director, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis 

Women’s Organizations and Clubs, Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren, Recording 
Secretary, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Whiting 

Newspapers and Radio, Mr. Wray E. Fleming, Director, Hoosier State 
Press Association, Indianapolis 


The Division of Governmental and Political Changes is 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Ford P. Hall of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. The work has been divided into the 
following subdivisions and assigned to the following sub- 
chairmen: 


Civilian Defense, Mr. Clarence A. Jackson, Director, Indiana State 
Defense Council, Indianapolis 
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Office of Price Administration, Mr. James D. Strickland, District 
Director, Office of Price Administration, Indianapolis 

Federal Agencies 

State Agencies, Mr. Arthur Tiernan, Director of Public Relations, 
State Department of Conservation, Indianapolis 

Local Agencies, Mr. Harold C. Feightner, Secretary, Indiana Brewers’ 
Association, Indianapolis 

Parties and Political Developments, Mr. Ralph F. Gates, Columbia City; 
Mr. Fred F. Bays, Sullivan 

Legislation, Mr. Herbert P. Kenney, Director, Indiana State Legislative 
Bureau, Indianapolis 

Civie Organizations, Mr. William H. Book, Executive Vice-President, 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis 

Municipal Postwar Planning, Mr. Scott Chambers, Editor, Courier- 
Times, New Castle 

State Postwar Planning, Mr. Stephen C. Noland, Editor, Indianapolis 
News, Indianapolis 


The Division of Libraries, Historical Societies, and Mu- 
seums was created and placed in charge of Mr. Harold F. 
Brigham, Director of the Indiana State Library. After 
the work was started, it was felt that it should be divided 
and that the libraries should alone remain in this division. 
It was organized with this thought in mind and the chairmen 
and their subdivisions are as follows: 


Public Libraries: 
District 1, Mr. James A. Howard, Librarian, Public Library, Ham- 
mond 
District 2, Miss Ethel G. Baker, Librarian, Public Library, South 
Bend 
District 3, Mr. Rex M. Potterf, Librarian, Public Library, Fort 
Wayne 
District 4, Mr. Lloyd W. Josselyn, Librarian, Public Library, La- 
fayette 
District 5, Miss Florence Crawford, Librarian, Public Library, 
Terre Haute 
District 6, Mr. Luther L. Dickerson, Librarian, Public Library, 
Indianapolis 
District 7, Mr. Walter H. Kaiser, Librarian, Public Library, Muncie 
District 8, Miss Ethel F. McCollough, Librarian, Public Library, 
Evansville 
District 9, Miss Amy Johnson, Librarian, Public Library, Vevay 
College and University Libraries: 
North Region, Prof. William M. Hepburn, Librarian, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette 
South Region, Dr. Robert A. Miller, Director of Libraries, In- 
diana University, Bloomington 
Special Libraries, Miss Ethel Cleland, Librarian, Business Branch, 
Public Library, Indianapolis 
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Public Archives (State & Local), Miss Margaret Pierson, State Archi 
ist, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 

State Library, Miss Nellie M. Coats, Chief Cataloguer, Indiana Stat 
Library, Indianapolis 


Division Six has a rather unique position in the work 
of the War History Commission. In general, it has three 
special functions. First, it is guiding local libraries in mak- 
ing collections for their own institutions. It is assisting in 
the solution of such problems as the scope of local collections, 
housing, cooperation, avoidance of duplications, and the like. 
Secondly, it is assisting the War History Commission in its 
task of collecting the records of the war. In order to fa- 
cilitate the work of the division, subchairmen have bee: 
chosen to represent different types of libraries for different 
geographical areas. Finally, it is planning a state-wide com- 
prehensive bibliography of the materials which record In- 
diana’s part in the war and the effect of the war upon Indi- 
ana. 


While the officers and advisers of the commission were 
busy creating the organization of chairmen and subchairmen 
and the staff was continuing its efforts to collect various 
types of records, arrangements were made for the second 
meeting of the commission. A fairly elaborate but tentative 
outline of the work to be done and a list of the persons who 
had agreed to assist was prepared. This was embodied iu 
a forty-page mimeographed pamphlet and distributed to the 
members of the commission and to the chairmen and sub- 
chairmen of the organization. Because of the rapidly expand- 
ing work of the commission, Dr. Allen was made assistant 
director. 

On June 9, 1944, there was held at the Memorial Union, 
Indiana University, the second meeting of the Indiana War 
History Commission. The chaimen and subchairmen were 
also in attendance. The program was as follows: 


Conference of Division Chairmen - - - - - - - - 10:30 A.M. 
Director John D. Barnhart, Presiding 
Business Meeting, Indiana War History Commission - - 11:00 A.M. 


Chairman Herman B Wells, Presiding 
Luncheon, Indiana War History Commission, Division 
Chairmen and Subchairmen, and Other Guests - - 12:30 P.M. 
Chairman Herman B Wells, Presiding 
Program: s 
“Recording War History in Other States,” Dr. Lester J. Cap- 
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pon, Chairman, Committee on State and Local War Rec- 
ords, American Association for State and Local History, 
University of Virginia 
“Indiana’s Opportunity,” Vice-Chairman Clarence A. Jackson, 
Director, Indiana State Defense Council 
Division Meetings - - - - - - - = - - - - - - 2:00 P.M. 
Economic Changes, Chairman Louis Ruthenburg, Presiding 
Agricultural Developments, Chairman Harry J. Reed, Presiding 
Armed Forces, Chairman C. B. Coleman, Presiding 
Governmental and Political Changes, Chairman Ford P. Hall, 
Presiding 
Social Forces, Chairman Clyde E. Wildman, Presiding 
Libraries, Historical Societies, and Museums, Chairman Harold F. 
Brigham, Presiding 
Conference of Division Chairmen - - - - - - - ~ 3:00 P.M. 
Director John D. Barnhart, Presiding 


In the first meeting of the day, procedures were out- 
lined for the division chairmen who were to preside at the 
later meetings of the subchairmen and to report at the final 
meeting in the afternoon. The War History Commission 
assembled at eleven o’clock and approved the “Progress Re- 
port,” which the director had submitted to the Indiana State 
Defense Council previous to April 1, 1944. The organiza- 
tion of chairmen and subchairmen that had been established 
since the first meeting of the commission was also approved. 
An understanding was reached to place the historical so- 
cieties and museums in a seventh division. This has not 
been carried out because of the death of Dr. Christopher B. 
Coleman, the secretary of the Indiana Historical Society. 

Dr. Lester J. Cappon in his address at the luncheon meet- 
ing commented upon the enthusiasm of Indianans for record- 
ing the history of this critical period. He stressed the im- 
portance of collecting the records and of doing this before 
many of them were lost. The collection must be broad and 
inclusive since total war involves all classes and activities. 
Mr. Jackson spoke briefly, pointing out that the records are 
a means to the end and that the real target is a written his- 
tory. The aims and procedures, the work of the chairmen 
and subchairmen, the improvement of the outlines, the na- 
ture of the records and documents, and the scope of the com- 
mission’s task were discussed in the section meetings of the 
chairmen and subchairmen. The final meeting of the divi- 
sion chairmen brought together the experiences of the earlier 
meetings and concluded the work of the day. 
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Letters were mailed from the director’s office asking 
the assistance of various groups, such as the manufacturers, 
the colleges and universities, the local unions of the A. F. cf 
L. and the C. I. O., the county medical societies, and the 
newspapers. The compilation of a directory of Indiana at 
war was also undertaken. This volume is planned to in- 
clude a list of organizations, federal, state, and local, involved 
in war work; a statement of their legal basis and purposes; 
and a list of their officers. The history department of the 
university loaned the services of Professor Heber P. Walker 
for the purpose of preparing this directory. 

The following subchairmen of the Division of Economic 
Changes have reported progress in getting their work start- 
ed: Mr. Harry Newcomb, manufacturing; Mr. Herschel A. 
Hollopeter, transportation and communication; and Mr. C. 
V. Sorenson, public utilities. The activity, interest, and 
efficient procedure of the chairman, Mr. Ruthenburg, has 
no doubt influenced his co-workers. In the Division of Social] 
Forces, of which President Wildman is chairman, Mr. Virgil 
Sheppard, social service organizations, Mr. Wray E. Flem- 
ing, newspapers and radio, and President Sparks, colleges 
and universities, have reported activity. The Division of 
Armed Forces has been handicapped seriously by the death 
of Doctor Coleman, but work is proceeding. Dorothy Riker, 
Gold Star Honor Roll, has published in the Indiana History 
Bulletin a “Gold Star Honor Roll, December 7, 1941-June 1, 
1944,’ and Colonel Robinson Hitchcock, Selective Service, 
has prepared a record entitled “Indiana State Headquarter’s 
Selective Service System.” Many of the subchairmen have 
appointed committees to assist them in their work. 

The Division of Agricultural Developments under Dean 
Harry J. Reed of Purdue, who is aided by a group of sub- 
chairmen largely of the Purdue staff, was particularly well 
represented at the June 9th meeting. The section meeting 
was presided over by President Edward C. Elliott of Purdue 
in the absence of Dean Reed. The work of this divison is 
centered at Purdue where it is now in progress. 

The Division of Libraries has had the energetic direction 
of Mr. Harold F. Brigham, Director of the State Library. He 
has described the work of the War History Commission in 


9 Indiana History Bulletin (Indianapolis, 1923-), XXI (1944), 383- 
414, 
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the Library Occurrent and has urged the libraries of the state 
ı undertake the task of collecting the records of their par- 
ticular localities.° He has held a series of district meetings 
in which among other problems the part of the libraries in 
preserving the records of the war was discussed. 

The commission has had the active cooperation of other 
organizations such as the Indiana State Chamber of Com- 

erce, the Indiana Limestone Institute, the Indiana 
ifistorical Society, the Indiana State Library, the Indiana 

mittee for Economic Development, and the Chambers of 
‘ommerce in Connersville, Indianapolis, Lafayette, Leb- 
unon, Shelbyville, Terre Haute, Vincennes, and numerous 
ther communities. Much of this cooperation has been due 
‘o the untiring efforts of Clarence A. Jackson, whose wide 
icquaintance and numerous connections throughout the 
state have made his assistance invaluable. 

Federal, state, and local officials have repeatedly evi- 
deneed a sincere desire to facilitate the activities of the com- 
mission. This is particularly true of Governor Henry F. 
Schricker who has made every possible effort to forward 
the work. This same spirit has been manifested by the 
representatives of semi-publiec and private organizations gen- 
erally. 

From the members of the faculty and staff of Indiana 
University much aid has also been received. Among these 
are President Wells and Professor Kohlmeier, whose counsel 
has always been available; Mr. E. Ross Bartley of the Uni- 
versity News Bureau, who has managed the publicity work 
of the commission; and Dr. Joseph A. Batchelor, who has 
prepared a report on the limestone industry in the war years. 

Since the commission’s first purpose is the collection 
of the records which reveal Indiana’s part in the war and 
the effects of the war upon the state, the work of collecting 
has been continuous from the very beginning. Among its 
manuscript collections are reports of some 233 manufactur- 
ing concerns during the war period, letters from Indiana 
colleges and universities in regard to war programs and the 
effects of the war upon the institutions, a few letters from 
labor leaders, and a group of miscellaneous correspondence. 
It has also collected the periodicals published by approxi- 


10 Library Occurrent (Indianapolis, 1906-), XIV, January-March, 
1944, pp. 231-34; ibid., XIV, April-June, 1944, pp. 260-67. 
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mately one hundred manufacturing and business concerns, 
by labor organizations, by colleges and universities, by twen- 
ty-five military or naval organizations, including camps, 
depots, and groups in training, and various government 
agencies. It has secured the publications of the Indiana 
State Defense Council and a very large portion of the pub- 
lications of the Office of Price Administration as well as 
various other government agencies. Since the University 
Library and the State Library maintain an extensive collec- 
tion of newspapers, the commission has not endeavored to 
duplicate this activity. It is expected that the collection will 
contain before the work of the commission is complete more 
extensive manuscript accounts written by various observers 
and participants in the war activity throughout the state. 

Plans are being completed at the present which should 
make considerable additions to the collections of the com- 
mission and should activate many other phases of its work. 
An artistic folder is being prepared which is designed to 
secure the stories of manufacturing plants and to solve the 
problem of reaching numerous manufacturers in the larger 
cities of the state. Meetings are being arranged with vari- 
ous subchairmen and their committees in order to hasten 
the collection of records in their respective fields. Dr. Allen 
is engaged in this work of stimulating and coordinating the 
operation of the entire organization. The services of other 
members of the staff in addition to those of Dr. Allen are 
available to the chairmen and subchairmen in carrying out 
their assignments. It is expected that all parts of the or- 
ganization will be in operation very soon and that preliminary 
reports will be made to the director by the first of the com- 
ing year. Such activities as are unfinished because of the 
continuation of the war will be included in later or supple- 
mentary reports. 


11 Since the publication of this article, Mr. R. C. Freytag has sub- 
mitted a comprehensive report, “The Indiana Coal Industry’s Part in 
World War II,” and Mr. J. Edgar Hoover has contributed an account 
entitled “Accomplishments of FBI in Indiana During World War II.” 


